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In order to pray for ourselves, we 





Including Others in 


“ww 
Our Prayers, ust pray for others. None of 


us liveth to himself,” and none of 
us should pray for himself alone. The first word 
of the pattern prayer taught by our Lord is “ our,’ 
and when we pray we.should think of those who are 
included in that term. A ery for personal help in 
an emergency is at the best but part of a prayer; a 
Whole prayer takes in others. 


a 


Persistent training tends to ef- 
ficiency. The one who would pos- 
sess real strength of character must remember to act 
at all times and in all matters as he would were he 
already in possession of his longed-for perfection. A 
“ruggle toward the goal for a day, followed by a day 
of deliberate relaxation and freedom from alert 
Watchfulness, will never result in perfected spiritual 
“reavh. ‘there is no item of duty, however small, 
the doing or ueglect of which “will make no differ- 


Keeping at It. 


Philadelphia, October 13, 1894 


” 


ence.” And every moment has its own duty. Be 
sure what that duty is, then do it, and you will make 
constant, progress in the line of strengthened char- 
acter. Anything less than this is, at the best, neg- 


lected opportunity. 


on. 


—S~ 


All true progress involves danger. 
‘Strips of territory marked “ Dan- 
gerous ” lie athwart the highways 
and byways of life, and these must be crossed, or one 
must keep forever on ground which his own feet have 
trodden bare., Many of the normal and necessary 
processes of bodily life are processes that mean death 
if they are not kept within their legitimate sphere. 
Man has been aptly called “a laboratory of poisons ;” 
and a recent writer says: “In the normal process of 
digestion of ordinary foods, there are formed at cer- 
tain stages products which, if thrown into the circu- 


Danger 
an Essential. 


lation, will produce alarming symptoms, and even 
death.” Thus the very es<ential of life is itself a 
veritable risk to l:fe. While, therefore, there is such 
a thing as reprehensible foolhardiness, there is also 
such a thing as a reprehensible fear of those risks, or 
dangers, which are a constituent part of true life, and 
an essential of real progress. 


SW 
To bhKnown  - desire for knowledge is a lauda- 
Better ble ambition. There is no reason 


than Knowing. why we should not know all that 


we really can know. But it is sometimes better to be 
Men exhaust all their powers 
to learn the secrets of nature, and when this is done in 
reverent spirit, the knowledge of what God has done 
and is doing is a proportionate addition to our knowl- 
edge of God himself. But we so soon find our iimita- 
tions that it is a comfort to fall back upon a faith in 
the One who knows us so well that his knowledge 
supplements our ignorance. The union of man with 
God through Christ is a perfect union, but it is not a 
full cémprehension or understanding of the Infinite 
by the finite. There is.a union of the rill with the 
sea, or of man’s breath with the atmosphere. The 


known than to know. 


lesser becomes one with the greater, and partakes of - 


We are weak because we know so little, 
but we can be strong because we are known. 


its power. 


oe 

Rightly improved, our losses and 
trials help us to be, which is even 
better than being helped to do. It 
used to be thought that the coral insect was a patient 
worker, and that the islands upreared by him from the 
ocean depths into the sunlight were the result of his 
untiring toil; but modern science has shown that 
it is the endurance, rather than the industry, of 
the coral insect, which uplifts these islands. It is the 
gradual hardening of the insect in its place that 
makes the coral; and it is his life built in on the 
lives of those who were before him that goes to form 
the basis of the gardens of tropical bloom and fruit- 
age, when the upper air shall have been reached by 
the successive generations of those who live and 
endure and die at their sea-swept posts. So it may 
be with us, in our slow hardening of character, and 
our slow dying unto self, at some post of duty, way 
under the surface far out of the world’s sight,—our 
endurance may d» more than our best work could do, 


; Enduring unto 
Death. 


Volume Thirty-six 
Number 41 


and our progress may be greater while we wait, than 
it could be if we moved forward. 


“We climb like corals, giave by grave, 
But pave a path that’s sunward.” 


And by and by, when those who come after us have 
entered into the reward of our enduring, they shall 
speak gratefully of what we were, even though the 
world knows nothing of what-we did ; and it may be 
they will, in consequence, be the readier to conform 
themselves to Him who was our example, and who is 
theirs,—who, “though he was a son, yet learned he_ 
obedience by the things which he suffered,” and was” 
made “ complete through sufferings.” 


(HP? . 


The Light by which we See. 


OLERIDGE, ‘iin replying to those who argued 

that all- knowledge comes to us through the 
“At any rate, we must bring to all facts 
the light in which we see them.” Take, for instance, 
even so simple a thing as number. We are so used 
to numerical and quantitative estimates that we miss 
seeing how much the mind itself furnishes in such 
estimates. 

Number does not exist in nature, although the 
objects to which it is applied do so exist. It is sup- 
plied by the mind in our contemplation of manifold 
objects of sense. What is in nature is just as much 
open to a. crow’s perception as it is to ours. Yet a 
crow, as has been shown by a curious experiment, 
while able to distinguish between one and several, 
cannot tell the difference between two people and 
three. Kant even contends that space and time are 
thus furnished by the mind in its perceptions, the 
former being the “external,” end the latter the “in- 
ternal ” form of thought. 


senses, Says, 


In moral and spiritual matters it is eminently true 
that we bring to objects the light in which we seé 
them. If it be true light, it is not our own, but given 
us by the Father of lights, whose spirit pulsates in 
every good thought and true perception of our spiritual 
existence. But what we shall make of any spiritual 
fact depends, not only upon what is in the fact itself, 
but also upon the light we bring-to bear upon it. 

Take even the great fact of G@d's existence, and 
his living relation tomen. What explains the mani- 
fold views of this great fact, from the loftiest theism 
down to the basest idolatry, but the spiritual light 
or the spiritual darkness within the soul, through 
which we see it? It was not exactly this thought that 
was in the Psalmist’s mind, yet we might use his 
words here; .“‘ With the merciful thou wilt show thy- 
self merciful ; with the perfect man thou wilt show 
thyself perfect ; with the pure thou wilt show thyself 
pure; and with the perverse thou wilt show thy- 
self froward” (Psa. 18 : 25, 26). Ezekiel tells us 
that when the elders of Israel came and sat before 
him ag if to inquire of God, the only answer allowed 
him was that, according to the multitude of the 
idols they had taken into their hearts, God would 
answer them. No matter what the answer might be, 
the idols of the heart would change it to their own 
complexion, and make it as false as themselves. So 
the greedy man in the parable sees in God altogether 
such another as himself, and says: “ Lord, I know 
























thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst not 
scatter.” As his own heart was, he read God's mind. 
And since the light that was in him was darkness, at 
best a dull glow-worm shine to guide him to his prey, 
the darkness was terrible. 

Over against all these dreadful possibilities of mis- 
reading God stand the words of the benediction: 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” Their purity is not a mere vacuity, but an 
interpenetration by the divine light, in which men 
éome to see God in his true nature. “In thy light 
shall we see light.” For no man can know God apart 
from God's co-operation, or in his despite. The dry 
logical processes, which are equally valid for all 
states of the spirit, do not bring us to him. We come 
to him by his own drawing; we see him in the light 
which he is. But when we offer no opening to that 
light, we aré left to form dreadful imaginations about 
him. Then he is but 

“ The life that haunts the emptiness, 
And horror of the dark,” 
and is felt to be dreadful, not lovely and gracious. 

It is therefore in the aroused, hopeful, dutiful mo- 

ments of existence that we have glimpsés of the 

beatific vision. Even Tyndall confessed that the 
moments in which he was most himself, and most 
earnest with himself, were those in which he came 
the nearest to sharing the faith of other men in a 
divine intelligence at the heart of things. 

So of the great fact of the incarnation of God in 
Jesus of Nazareth. All through the Saviour’s 
earthly life he was “sifting out the hearts of men 
before his judgment-seat.” Men were attracted or 
repelled according to their spiritual condition. Those 
who were cherishing their sins, and delighting in 
them, saw in him nothing to be desired. They turned 
away in an alienation which grew into murderous 
hate. And this was because they brought to the 
vision of Christ a light which was darkness. He 
himself said to them, “ Ye know neither me nor my 
Father ; if ye knew me, ye would know my Father 
also.” He prayed for forgiveness for them because 
they knew not what they did in putting him to death. 

Those, on the contrary, who were groaning under 
the burden of their sins, and crying out for deliver- 
ance, and were conscious of their blindness and igno- 
rance, had taken the first step in the way which 
brought.them to the Saviour’s feet. No man could 
come to him except the Father drew him; that is, 
unless they were drawn to him by the vision of God 
in him. What they thus saw in him, grew out of 
what light they had for a right vision,—light which 
came, as ever natural light does, from above. 

As in the beginning, so ever since, men have 
seen in him what they brought the light to see. 
Some still hate him, even to blasphemy, because he 
makes them uneasy in their sins. Others find in him 
no more than the great martyr for the truth, the wise 
and loving teacher, the helpful friend of the spirits of 
men. Some feel fh him a divinity vaguely disclosed, 
and are helped by it to a truer perception of what 
God is. But the saintliest souls, who have sat the 
nearest to his feet, see in him the full disclosure of the 
Father, the dispenser of spiritual life to men, the for- 

: giver of sin, the bestower of the divine Spirit, the 
only begotten Son of God. They in whose hearts the 
divine light shines the clearest, and whose lives give 
the strongest evidence of its presence, are they who 
have formed and cherished the loftiest estimates of 
what he is, and what he does for men. It is they who 
have found no difficulties in the Fourth Gospel, no 
stumbling-blocks in the strongest speech apostle and 
disciple have used of him. They see no arrogance in 
the claims he puts forward to be thes piritual lord and 
head of every man,—-the way, the truth, and the life, 
through whom alone men come to the Father. James 
Martineau, in a notable passage, admits the spiritual 
barrenness and feebleness of the lower Christology, as 
measured by the character and thought it produces, 
and his own spiritual obligation to those who held by 


the higher. Saintliness of character flourishes best 
in the bounds within which men honor the Son even 
as they honor the Father. 

Not that orthodox opinions, however strenuously 
held, are any guarantee of saintliness. Mere opinion 
does not insure the possession of spiritual light, except 
in a reflected and refracted sort. A man may share 
all the opinions held by George Herbert, or John 
Howe, or Robert Leighton, and yet not see a single 
truth in the light in which they saw it. The most 
successful demonstration of the eternal Sonship of 
Jesus may leave the mind which accepts it as dead as 
before. It is quite another thing to know him in that 
knowledge which itself is eternal life. That may be 
possessed by those whose opinions about him fall far 
short of the truth, as was the case at first with even 
his apostles. That may denied to those who are in 
possession of the most correct creed, but have never 
come into spiritual touch with him. It is only in 
this deeper sense that we may say with Newton: 

“* What think ye of Christ?’ is the test 
To try both your state and your scheme.” 


(OPEN LEPIERS - 
(OPEN LETTERS 


If a reader is interested in the men- 
tion of a book noticed in these pages, 
he is very likely to want to know 
where he can obtain it, and at what 
price. In a recent article on the “Duty and Art of 
Preaching to Children,” Dr. Babcock of Baltimore re- 
ferred to three books which were good illustrations of 
the way of doing the work he emphasized. But he did 
not say who published them; and now he writes as 
follows : 


Books 
for Preachers to 
Children. 


Three letters in this evening’s mail speak in praise of the 
frticle, and ask for the names of the publishers of the three 
books therein noticed. Will you be good enough to print the 
desired information in the earliest number of The Sunday 
School Times? I will reply to these men that in due course 
of time their questions will be answered in your columns. 


The three books referred to were: ‘“‘ Five-Minute Ser- 
mons to Children,” by the Rev. William Armstrong. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton, No. 150 Fifth Avenue. 75 
cents.) ‘‘ Five-Minute Object-Sermons to Children,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., Nos. 18 and 20 Astor Place. $1.) ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Pew,” by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (New York: 
Thomas. Whittaker, Nos. 2 and 3 Bible House. $1.50.) 


a 


A teacher has the duty of knowing 
his pupils as well as his lesson, It is 
quite as important for him to know 
whom he is to teach, as it is for him to know what he is 
to teach. And in order to know either pupil or lesson, 
there must be persistent study. The study of a pupil, in 
order to his'wise teaching, is likely to call. for as much 
time as the study of the special subject that that pupil 
needs to learn, A teacher may spend too much time in 
special Bible study, and in special prayer for personal 
illumination in proportion to his prayerful study of his 
pupils in personal intercourse with them. Even a 
preacher ought to know his congregation, as he prepares 
to preach to them; much more, then, the personal teacher, 
whose mission is more personal then the preacher’s. 
Here is a message and an illustration, on this subject, 
from an earnest Sunday-school worker in New York City : 


Studying and Help- 
ing One's Pupils. 


While away this last summer, it was my privilege to visit a 
school with which I had been connected for a long time in 
former years. While conversing with my friend the superin- 
tendent on the outlook, and so on, he surprised me somewhat 
by asking how we managed to hold a class of young men in our 
city schools, while in the country it was a hard matter to hold 
them: This has led me to write on the subject, thinking that 
you may find space for it in your Notes on Open Letters. I do 
not know that any city or country teacher of a young men’s 
Bible class ever kept them in school unless he had sufficient 
interest in his scholars to keep up their interest in the school. 
It has been my habit never to allow a scholar to be away with- 
out either calling on or writing to him, and if one call was not 
enough, I made more. If the case is a very difficult one, our 
good pastor is always ready to aid with a friendly call or two, 
and thus the young man feels that we have an interest in him. 
Next, I try hard to keep my young men on a friendly footing 
with me, and we have frequent talks on some subject tht 
greatly interests them, aud thus they get iuto the habit of tak- 


‘ sie wg Pe be 
ing me into their confidence, to our mutual advantange. Thy, 
I try to find work for them to do among our poor. We hays 
a “ Lend-a-Hand Club” in our class which purposes to do this 
kind of work, and it is only necessary to bring up a worthy 
case to get a hearty response in addition to our regular monthly 
dues, Some young men would do a great deal more in this 
line if their interest were awakened by having a special! case 
given to them for investigation. They will, of course, make 
some mistakes, but on the whole they will succeed in putting 
a right estimate on the case. Lastly, it is my constant aim to 
keep ever before my class the perfect example of our Lord. 
Our class-room is not the place for the setting forth of doubts 
and fears and uncertainties ; but we try to find sure founda. 
tions for our faith in our lessons, and the doubts of some are 
tenderly drawn out, and the more gratifying sureties of the — 
gospel truth are dwelton. This is my ¢onstantaim and hope — 
to strengthen the faith of the weak, and to build up that of the 
strong, and the Lord’s blessing has attended this thus far. | 
trust that—if you deem it best to use them—these few words 
may prove helpful to some other teacher, and be the means of 
doing good, 


Dr. Chalmers said that “ a house-going pastor makes a 
church-going people.” And it certainly is trug that the 
same principle applies equally well to the teacher and 
his pupils. 


Wa; 


“ 





An Autumn Storm. 


By Julie M. Lippmann. 


T threatened storm throughout the day. 
The sullen sky, the sultry air, bs 

The vaporous gust, the windy flare, 

All wrought in us a strange dismay. 
We knew not what we feared, but gray 

Our hearts grew as the heavens were. > 
Then, suddenly, at sunset time, 

The east turned slate and dense and dim. 
By every cloud’s dark outer rim, 

We marked its form and upward climb. 
The zenith lowered ; branch and limb 

Showed outer leaves as pale as rime. 


But, in the west, the setting sun 

Rent ¢loud from cloud apart, till, lo! 
Their ragged fringes, one by one, 

Did melt before our eyes, as though 
Wrung into naught. And off they spun, 

Swirling amid the jonquil glow. 
A hearty gale blew up apace. 

The clouds hung like aérial veils 
Before the heaven’s radiant face. 

Then softly fell, in filmy trails, 
The raindrops, for a little space, 

And hushed the thunder’s smothered wails. 


And ere we knew, across the heaven 
Waxed shimmering, as a spar of gypse, 
A scroll writ forth in colors seven, 
So wondrous fair it sealed our lips : 
A dual rainbow, clear and even,— 
An illumined Apocalypse. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An Old-Time New England Church. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


HE township of Sharon, Connecticut, began to be 
settled at the close of the first quarter of the last 
century. In October, 1738, it was divided by the colonial 
government into fifty-three “ rights,” and after one had 
been set aside for the support of the gospel, and another 
for the support of schools, the remaining fifty-one were 
sold at public auction at the village of New Haven. 
Just one year later, theysettlers petitioned the governor, 
council, and representatives, in General Court, for (1)4 
town government, and (2) “that we may have your 
Honors’ allowance to call and settle some orthodot 
minister of the gospel among us. This we the earliet 
ask because we have a young gentleman now with us i 
whom we think we can all unite, and who, we thivk, 
would be willing to undergo the difficulties of settling * 
wilderness country, that he might be instrumeotal ® 
building up the interest of Christ there.” 
Thitt of such a petition presented to any state leg* 
lature to-day! But there was then, not only union of 
church and state, there was identity, as the two follow 
ing resolutions, adopted at-the first town mecting 
Sharon, will show: 


* Voted, that Nathaniel Skinner, Jonathan Dunbaty 
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a god John Sprague, was chosen a Comm’tt to go after.a 
- pinister.” j 

“Voted, that swin, haven a ring in their noses, shall 
be accounted an orderly creater,” 

The town called Mr, Peter Pratt, fixed his salary at 
two hundred dollars per year an@ a supply of firewood, 
and taxed each “right” fifteen shillings for his support. 
There was a8 yet no church distinct from the town, nor, 
indeed, for very many years afterward. All the people 
must not only pay to support the public worship, but 
were expected to attend upon it, and town officers 
searched fields and woods for truants. During the sum- 
mer of 1740, meetings were held in a barn, and in the 
following winter at the houses of Captain Dunham and 
Mr. Pardee alternately. In 1741, a meeting-house, 
thirty-six by twenty feet, was built of poles, or small 
jogs. This lasted four or five years, when ore forty-five 
by thirty-five feet was erected in the middle of the 
street, just opposite the village tavern. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pratt had become addicted to drink, 
and on the 9th of January, 1746, the town voted to no 
jonger supply him with firewood, This effort literally 
to “freeze him out” was not immediately successful, for 
be remained a year or more as pastor. 

Naturally enough, after this there was a protracted 
vacancy. Then one Mr. Searl had a brief pastorate. On 
the 28th of August, 1755, Cotton Mather Smith was 
settled, and remained filty-two years. He was a learned, 
godly, industrious man, a good preacher, and a faithful 
pastor. He impressed himself deeply and permanently 
on the life of Sharon, as is touchingly testified by the 
inscription on the simple marble monument that covers 
his dust, 

On the 19th of December, 1749, it was voted that hus- 
bands and wives be allowed to sit together in meeting, 
and a committee was appointed to seat the meeting- 
house according to dignity, age, and quality. Think of 
this, you who complain that in our modern churches too 
much regard is shown to the rich and the great! 

The records of this church in Sharon are most fasci- 
nating, giving.a vivid picture of the religious life of a 
century and a half to a century ago, and affording very 
striking contrasts, as well as remarkable likenesses, to 
our present experiences. We have space for but a few 
brief extracts. ; 

“ Ata Ch» meeting legally warned and held at the meeting- 
house in Sharon, Dec 29, 1773, the C™" voted y* singing agree- 
able to rule, according to y® late method of singing, wt 
reading line by line, be adopted into this C™. But on account 
of some objection to singing w®“* reading, the meeting is ad- 
journed to y® 31* inst,, at two o’clock afternoon, to further 
consider the matter.”’ 

At that adjourned meeting, the church voted 
“that for two months to come y® C®® will sing in y* forenoon 
reading a verse at a time, and in the afternoon y* y’ sing wt 
reading.” 

The experiment seems to have been hopeful of peace, 
for on the 8d of March, 1774, the church voted 
“y* for y® future y? will sing w"°"* reading line by line or verse 
by verse.” 

Such action would seem to have settled this momen- 
tous question. Butno. It remained settled only eight 
moaths! On November 4, 1774, this record appears : 

“ Whereas there appears an uneasiness in y* minds of some of 
y* brethren of this C™ on account of y* late method of singing, 
especially on account of its being confined to a small number; 
in order therefore for general peace and union, it is agreed yt 
one half of y® time y* old tunes shall be sung by reading line 
by line; and yt a number of persons shall be desired to sit 
below in ghe body seats to assist in singing both tenor and bass. 
And y* y® other part of y® time y* new tunes may be sung wot 
reading line by line. The persons nominated to sit below are 
John Canfield, Esq", Doct. Sim® Smith, Messrs. Eleazer Jewett, 
Eph Marriner, Joseph Marvine, Caleb Jewett, Perez Gay, 
George Pardee, William Boland, and others, y*see cause. And 
y' Mr. David Foster be appointed to read. Eleazer Jewett and 

Michael Goodrich are appointed to sit the tune below; and 

John Marvine, David Manning, David Gould, Johiel Pardee, 

tad David Elmer, Jr., are‘appointed to tune y* psalm above.” 

This seems not only a very careful and elaborate, but 

* very fair compromise. But, like all compromises, it 

Proved only temporary. The new method will not be 

ontent with half a victory, but demands the whole. It 

keeps up the agitation for three months longer, and on 

February 9, 1775, 

“Y* congregation consented y* for y* fature y’ will sing w®™ 
reading line by line, according to y* new method.” 

But even this triumph of the progressives was not 
tomplete. Nine years later, on November 12, 1784, Jobn 

™mon was called to account before the church for non- 
attendance at meeting. He said, in his own defense : 
“When I first joined with this C™ y* method of singing was 
Teuding lune by line, and singing such tunes as | could uo- 
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derstand. Ye C% has now changed its, method, and I can't, 
with a good conscience, join with such singing.” 

This answer was deemed so weighty that the matter was 
deferred, and a committee appointed to labor with Mr. 
Grommon. This committee seems to have dropped the 
case, for it is not again alluded to in the church records. 

When one sees such importance as this attached to 
trifles, such long and bitter strife over them in the church 
of Christ, whose mission on earth is the most momentous 
possible, he can hardly wonder that so many common- 
sense, hard-headed men are out of sympathy with her, 
What could make the plea of conscience seem more ab- 
surd than its application to lining out, or not lining out, 
hymns at church? It is a question of taste, no doubt, 
even of comfort’; possibly, to some extent, of edification; 
but never of conscience. We flatter ourselves that we 
are wiser in these things than our fathers, more liberal, 
more Christian. 
science, over matters just as trifling. Many of our de- 
nominations have sprung from issues as unworthy; and 
many of our existing divisions, that so weaken our Chris- 
tianity and dishonor our Lord, will cease the moment 
we give over confounding our prejudices with our con- 
science, 

There were many cases of discipline at Sharon, and 
the church was convened to settle many curious ques- 
tions. For example, on February 16, 1781, the 
 Chb-was legally convened to vote whether y* four shillings 
which Jonah Hamlen, who paid four shillings in order to pro- 
cure an evidence in a case depending in y® C®", was in our 
opinion fully compensated by y® use of an horse which he had 
of John Everett. Voted in the affirmative.” 


* 





But this decixion gave trouble. Mary Hamlen (her 
relationship to Jonah does not appear), being called 
to account for non-attendance on ordinances, gave as a 
reason her dissatisfaction with this matter of the four 
shillings; and the church does not seem to have had 
sufficient confidence in its own award to prosecute her 
further. People seem to have stayed away from church 
a century ago for quite a¥trivial reasons as avail to-day, 
—conscience, again, no doubt. . 

Sharon was intensely patriotic during the Revolution ; 
and it is interesting to see that even church discipline 
had to wait by reason of a “‘ great number being called 
off into the service of their country.” Thus Joanna Hul- 
burt, whose case was called August 26, 1777, was finally 
convicted May 5, 1780. She had pled insanity, but was 
convicted, among other offenses, 

“of undatiful conduct toward her husband, y® C®" universally 
being of y* opinion y* there is no evidence y* y* »¢ Joanna is a 
person delirious, or yt her want of reasun arises from any other 
cause than y® violence of her passions, and therefore no excuse.” 

This church in Sharon, which was, of course, Congre- 
gational, claimed a monopoly of religion in the town, 
The Methodists finally came in, and began holding ser- 
vices in the ball-room of Gallow’s tavern. But the town 
threatened to withdraw Gallow’s license if he granted 
the use of his house to the Methodists. They found 
another place of meeting, however, gained a foothold, 
and, with other denominations, now have a flourishing 
church. And, indeed, the whole town, despite religious 
narrowness and bickerings, has already been, afd is to- 
day, a notable example of the best New England life. 

When one has explored the church and town records, 
he turns to the fine old cemetery, and finds there in- 
numerable inscriptions that set forth the qualities then 
deemed most worthy of immortality, as they must always 
be most cherished by maukind. Two examples must 
suffice. 

“In memory of Mrs. Bula Moulton, the amiable con- 
sort of Capt. W™ Moulton, died 5th July, 1783, et. 23. 
“ Could modest worth elude y* grasp of death, 

This virtuous fair had ne’er resigned her breath ; 
Could beauty’s grace, or virtue’s sacred charm, 
Could nuptial bliss the cruel foe disarm, 

Could y* deep anguish of an husband’s love, 

Or infant cries the fatal sting remove ; 

She ne’er had winged y* long, y* glorious flight 
To seats of bliss, to realms of sparkling light.” 


“In memory of Lucy, wife of Capt. Nath. Hamlin, 
died 5th Jan., 1785; 45 years old. 


“ Her placid eye bespoke a gentle mind, 
A modest aspect and a temper kind ; 
Mild as the lustre of an evening sky, 
No cloud in motion, and no tempest nigh. 
Hers were the virtues of the social life, 
The loving parent, and the duteous wife. 
She courted peace ; may peace attend her still ! 
Attend her upward tp the heavenly hill, 
Woaere sighs and tears and every care shall cease, 
And joys refined to endless years increase.” 


Washington, D. C. 
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Yet we divide to-day, and plead cons 


How the “Toughs” Were 
Conquered. 


eo 
’ By Elizabeth Harrison. 


T MAY be questioned whether any Sunday-school class 

or pupil can be regarded as incorrigible or beyond 
ultimate control. A teacher of a class of young children 
should bear always in mind that the child can proceed 
only from the known to the unknown, The teacher must 
therefore find, and work directly from, the “ point of con- 
tact” or fact with which the child is already familar 
through his experience in life, before he can proceed 
with his specific Biblé instructions. An article upon 
the subject, “‘ Beginning at the Point of Contact,” pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Times some months ago, 
recalls to my mind an amusing but also a significant 
experience,—an account of which may serve to illus- 
trate this principle, with which every teacher should 
be familiar, and be quick to apply. 

A kindergarten friend of mine was once visiting a 
mission Sunday-school in Chicago. Just before the 
school opened, the superintendent came to her, and, in a 
tone of distregs, suid : 

“Miss Blank, can you not help us out of our difficulty ? 
Will you not try what you can do with that class of boys 
over there?”— pointing at the same time to six or 
eight boys of about twelve years of age. “They are 
known as our ‘toughs,’ and four teachers have already 
given them up in despair. We usually have to put some 
one or two of them out of the room by force each Sun- 
day, and yet they continue to come. I am at my wit’s 
ends as to what to do with them.” 

The kindergartner consented, and, walking over to the 
class, was introduced to them by the superintendent, who 
added to his introduction the remark that if they did not 
behave themselves they would be put out of the room. 

This last was met witha broad grin from the boys, 
accompanied with a silent look of consciousness of 
power to torment the “boss,” as they had learned to 
call him, 

The exercises of the afternoon were opened with the 
singing of a hymn, which the boys howled and hooted 
out in every possible key, much to their own amusement, 
and greatly to the annoyance of the neighboring classes. 
After one or two hymns thus accompanied, prayer 
was offered by the superintendent. This provided the 
occasion for several of them to crawl on their hands 
and knees to the adjacent classes, where they went 
through the exciting performance of pinching the toes 
and sticking pins into the legs of the would-be wor- 
shipers. 

Some of the nearer teachers raised their heads, and 
“looked daggers” at the culprits, Each admonishing 
look; however, was met with the same diabolic grin and 
conscious expression of mastery over the situation. 

At last the time came for the lessons, The chairs 
were gathered in a half-circle around our kindergartner, 
who knew the value of being personally near to each of 
her new pupils, 

As soon as they were settled, one boy raised his black- 
ing-box, which up to this time had been hidden under his 
chair; with a flourish almost too quick to be seen, hé 
scraped it across the nose of another boy. This was an 
affront not to be tolerated. Instantly, the insulted boy 
raised his clenched fist. In a moment more the blow 
would have descended, and the usual street row would 
have taken place in the Sunday-school room. 

This was our kindergartner’s opportunity. “ From 
the Known to the Unknown,” had been her motto for 
years. Through curiosity, reverenge was to be awakened. 
Quick as a flash, she reached out her hand, and seizing 
the blacking-box exclaimed, in a tone of animation: 
“T can tell you something about this box that you do 
not know.” : 

The boys were amazed, as they expected a reprimand. 
The clenched fists slowly descended ; all eyes were fast- 
ened upon her. 

“ Bah!” said one of the boys, in a tone of contempt; 
“you're trying to guy us now.” 

“Indeed, I am not,” replied the kindergartner. “I 
know something very wonderful about this box, and I do 
not believe any of you ever heard it.” 

“Give us a rest!” tauntingly said another skeptic. 
But all the others cried out: “ What is it? Goahead!” 

“ Of what is this box made?” said the teacher, in a 
slow and mysterious tone of voice. 

“ Wood, of course,” said two or three of the disap- 
pointed group, the look of contempt returning to théir 
faces. 






























. “Oh, yes; of course!” responded the teacher; “ but 
where did the wood come from ?” 

“Out of the carpenter-shop,” again answered two or 
three. « 

“ But where did the carpenter get it?” said the kin- 
dergartner, still keeping up her tone of mystery. 

“From the lumber-yard,” answered one boy, more 
knowing than the rest, 

“ Yes,” said the teacher, encouragingly; “ but where 
did the lumber-yard man get it?” 

This brought the wisest among them to the end of his 
knowledge. 

She then began, and described to them the long, slow 
growth, through centuries of times, of the forest trees. 
The long, long years of silent waiting, until the ax of the 
woodman did his work; the busy, picturesque life of the 
logging-camp ; the dangerous voyage of the logs, tied to- 
gether in a raft, as they floated down the majestic river ; 
the wonderful invention by which machinery was made 
to transform these round logs into flat boards ready for 
the lamber-yard. 

The boys listened in intense interest. When she had 
finished, there was a deep-drawn sigh, and all eyes turned 
instinctively to the blacking-box, the mystery of whose 
former life had been unfolded to them. 

The teacher saw that she had gained a point. Rever- 
ence must come from idle curiosity. Curiosity had been 
gradually transformed into interest already. She con- 

- tinued : 

“I think I know something else about this box which 
you do not know.” 

“What isit?” This time the question came accom- 
panied by no scoffing sneer. 

“©an you tell me?” said she, “ what makes the sides 
of the box hold together?” Nd 

“Of course!” answered they, feeling they had been 
entrapped into undue interest, “It’s nails, Anybody 
knows that.” 

’ “Oh, yes! of coutse,” answered the teacher. 
where did the nails come from?” 

** From the hardware store,” answered the group. 

“Yes; but where did the hardware man get them?” 

gaid she, again assuming the tone of mysterious wis- 
dom. 
’ Once more they had reached the borderland of 
‘knowledge. No one among them had ever thought 
of inquiring beyond the hardware shop for the source 
of nails. 

Again she drew for them, in vivid and picturesque 
language, the story of the great mountain range; of its 
dark, solitary beds of iron ore, so old that the life of man 
had no record of their beginning. In graphic words, she 
pictured the life ofa miner. The flame and smoke, and 
the glare of the smelting-furnaces, by means of which 
the hard, solid iron was made liquid as water. The 
process by which nails were formed was given to them. 
The great manufactories, from which thousands and 
thousands of kegs of nails were sent out all over the 
country, were described to them. 

By this time, every boy was leaning forward in 
breathless interest, fascinated by the vision of the new 
world in which she had led them. Again she picks 
up the bex, and, looking steadily at it for a moment, 
she said : 

“What color is this box?” 

“Red!” answered they. 

This time eager interest showed that they expected 
another revelation. All thoughts of scoffing had van- 
ished. 

“Yes,” said she, quietly, “it is red, I know; but what 
makes it red?” 

“Paint,” said one of the boys. 

“Yes; but where did the paint come from?” 

“From the paint-shop,” continued he. 

. “Do you know where the paint-shop men get it?” 
‘said the teacher. 

“No; tell us,” answered the chorus of boys. 

Again she took up the thread of her narrative, and 
traced the paint back to the minerals hidden in the earth. 
By the time she had finished this, the bell rang for the 
general calling together of the classes. Gradually the 
ringleader among the boys, leaning forward until his 
head reached far beyond his body, exclaimed in tones of 
deepest reverence : 

“T know what youare. You're a fortune-teller; that’s 
what you are!” 

This was the highest tribute which he could pay her. 
In the back alley in which he lived, a mysterious for- 
tune-teller played the part of Delphic oracle. To him 
she was the personification of wisdom. And there sat a 
woman before him who apparently knew everything,— 


* But 


who could tell him of that great mysterious world which 
lay outside of his district. 

She had gained her point. Sbe had raised within 
each of them a feeling of reverence, which is the founda- 
tion of all true religious upbuilding. 

The next Sunday, and the next and the next, she 
brought various objects of nature about which to. tell 
them. Soon she proposed that they meet her at some 
convenient point, and spend the Sunday afternoon to- 
gether in one of the parks. Slowly but surely she built 
up an altar in them to the unknown God, which altar 
was necessary before the God of righteousness and of 
mercy and of love could be preached unto them. 

Chicago, Iii. 
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Imagination. 


By Henry Jerome Stockard. 


ACK through the chaos of the primal past 
Upon unfailing wings she takes her flight, 
Or sounds the future’s universal night 

’Mid worlds to elements resolved at last. 

The gates of death unclose, and down the vast, 
Cloud-builded stairs she faces shapes that fright, 
Or wanders through Elysium’s fields of light,— 

For she would fain all pang, all bliss, forecast! 

But she shall never on life’s bourne—ah me, 

If ever on that distant unknown shore !— 
Preen her adventurous pinions to explore 

The date of Him before whose veiléd face 
The universe, with its eternity, 

Is but a mote a moment poised in space ! 
Chapel Hill, N. C. ~ 
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A Rural Art Center. 
By G. L. 


IVERNY, known to artists as the home of Claude 

Monet, lies ‘on the river Seine, about two hours’ 

ride by rail from Paris. Artists of the new school like 

to go there and see for themselves the country which 

Monet depicts so vividly, and old-school artists likewise 
go there, hoping to assimilate some of the new ideas. 

Taking the Rouen train at Paris, we traveled beside 
the beautiful river to Vernon, a place of about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, where our host from Giverny met us, 
and, as it was market day, drove us through an old part 
of the town, where the people erect booths by the rdad- 
side, or, spreading a cloth on the turf, pile up their wares, 
and call on passers-by to purchase, much as at a county 
fair. Live geese, ducks, and chickens are handled, and 
their merits discussed, before purchase. In a few hours, 
the merchants, with their booths and stock in trade, will 
have disappeared, and a stranger, passing through the 
streets, would scarcely believe they were so crowded in 
the morning that it was nearly impossible to drive 
through them. 

Half an hour’s ride, and we were at Giverny. The 
place reminds us of Napanoch, a village well known to 
American artists who frequent the Shawangunk moun- 
tains of New York; but the buildings here are more 
picturesque, and the poplars are not those of New York 
state. 

At first we were puzzled to find the houses. Those of 
the peasants are nearly all one story high, and the 
buildings are of a light-colored stone, connected by a 
smooth stone wall about twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and surround an open court. As they all face inward, 
there are no doors on the street,—occasionally a window. 
One sees a high gate, like a barn door. Going near, a 
tiny ring is discovered, which, being pulled, a bell 
sounds, the gate is opened to you, and you find yourself 
in the court, which is probably turfed in the center, and 
dotted with small fruit-trees,—plums, pears, etc. Flowers 
bloom under the windows in profusion, and even these 
peasants know how to select and arrange them to pro- 
duce a fine effect. 

The buildings are of all shapes and sizes, with red- 
tiled or thatched roofs, and seem to have been built one 
by one as occasion required. The stable, the wood-shed, 
the tool-house, the houses for chickens, ducks, and geese, 
even the large brick oven, are set in the most convenient 
place, and without regard to plan,.consequently every 
nook and corner makes a picture. The floors of the 
houses are of tiles set in squares or diamonds, and the 
furniture looks as if it had served for generations. 

In summer, meals are served in the court; indeed, 
the people live in the open air, and are very healthy. 
Women work ia the fields, but they do not work, as 


Americans do, as if their life depended on. getting thy 
thing done. They work.as if they knew every plan _ 
separately by name, and they weed and hoe. the ear, _ 
about their roots as if they loved to take care of them, ang 
keep their enemies, the worms and bugs, away; ang 
they succeed, for the frait and vegetables are unusual] 
perfect. In leaning over, they stoop from the hips, 
without bending the knees. Ofcourse, they look weather. 
beaten and old, but are healthy and long-lived. If they 
have a package to carry, they put itin a wheelbarrow | 
which is certainly easier than carrying a basket on the 
arm, In this way they take the soiled linen to the 
brook, wash it on the flat stones, and take it home; ang 
in this way it is brought back to the summer visitor. 

The women also work in the hay-fields, But the 
people do not hurry; they enjoy turning the hay and 
raking up the grain, for the family are all there, working 
together for the good of all. Even the little ones help, 
and seem to feel that they fill their place in the world, 
The French usually have small families, not more than 
one or two children, so there is not much for the women 
to do in the house. They are, however, very indus. 
trious, and a French woman rarely sits down with 
out knitting, or some work to employ her hands. On 
Sundays, if they work in the fields in the forenoon, the 
whole family often take a ride in the cart in the after. 
noon, jogging along slowly, but evidently enjoying much 
in a quiet way.. ‘ 

The houses of the better class are more modern, and 
often two stories high. The large garden is, however, 
surrounded by a high wall, and it is not easy to get a 
glimpse of the family life. 

Claude Monet has lived here nearly all his life, and 
owns considerable property. He often buys the field or 
the crop where he has found a subject for his brush, to 
make sure that it will not be disturbed, and his picture 
spoiled. 

Monet’s house stands back from the road, and is 
approached by a graveled walk, leading from the iron 
gateway, through which one gets a glimpse of the large 
garden. This garden is a study in yellow. Nasturtiums 
grow over the wall, and border the pathway to the house, 
trained or trimmed so as to make ascalloped border, instead 
of sprawling about. Yellow cosmos, sunflowers, dahlias, 
golden. rod, grow in profusion, Of course, there are 
other flowers and colors, but yellow predominates; and 
the gardener keeps all in fine order. 

A narrow strip of land runs between the road and the 
river Epte,—a branch of the Seine. Monet owns this 
also, and, planting a row of sunflowers to shield it fyom 
view, has made a little garden, and put seats and tables 
ther@. The first time we saw him, he was crossing the 
street from this garden to his house. 

He is a fine-looking man of middle age, large and 
healthy-looking, and would attract attention anywhere. 
His dress was noticeable. He wore a Tam O’Shanter 
cap, a light suit, a blouse of blue calico dotted with 
white, with ruffled front, and high top boots, and looked 
like a country gentleman at home. Afterwards we saw 
him several times, once foliowed by his man with eight 
canvasses on a barrow. Though he works only about 
twenty minutes on one canvas, he continues his work 
the next twenty minutes on another canvas. For the 
last two years he has spent three mouths ef each year # 
Rouen, painting the cathedral there at different hous 
and in different lights, and has a dozen or more picturé 
Some of these are already sold at a good price. Amefi 
cans appreciate Monet’s work, and some of his best pi 
turés are in America. He is not easily appr@&ched 
the artists who go to Giverny for summer work, but # 
said to be very helpful to those he takes a fancy to. 

The artists who have homes at Giverny seem to lo 
their work as the peasants do theirs, Instead of pilinf 
up their pictures in studios, they hang them all througt 
their houses, covering the walls even of the sleepilf 
rooms; and fortunaté is the stranger who is invited # 
see them, for he gets also a glimpse of the home lift, 
and is inspired by the enthusiasm of those who put tbeit 
heart into their work, and make it a part of their liv 

The river Epte runs through the town. It is so a” 
row that two rowboats can hardly pass, but have to bi 
the banks closely, and is not deep enough to drown aly 
body, but it is clear and swift-running. The trees 
shrubs grow down to the water’s edge, and the stres# 
winds continually, its peculiarity being the abrupt tu™ 
You feel that the straight shore line before you is 
end, and you can go no farther; but a sharp turn sie 
another stretch of river, with new beauties on ¢ 
side. The commune takes care of the trees along ° 
sides, cutting down for lumber, and planting new one 
keep up the growth.. These are plaiited in str 
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Fise. as Gay are in a nursery, which gives a peculiar 
- ¢ffect to a grove of full-grown trees, more pleasing than 
 gpe would think, After a stay of ten days at Giverny, 
we had planned to leave for Paris on the 7 P. M. train; 
put we went out for a row, lingered longer than we knew, 
and concluded not to hurry back, but stay and enjoy the 
sunset. It was one never to be forgotten, the yellow 
light showing Rousseau-like motives every where. 









Giverny, France. 
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Hypocrisy. 







By James C. McNally. 


ONG, long ago she found me, free 
Of secret sin ; 
When but a child she came to me,— 
Accurséd viper !—temptingly, 
And entered in. 








































Before I stopped to hear her tell 

The tricks of art, 
The simplest mind could quickly spell 
My open face, and read full well 

My open heart. 


She’taught me craft_and counterfeit, 
And studied lie ; 

A sham with other shams to sit 

And pose, and make pretense a bit, 

1 To cheat, to spy. 


I laugh with thee, Hypocrisy ! 
And sigh and weep ; 


This leering face is shaped by thee, \ 
d These envious eyes are draped by thee, 
ir Except in sleep. 
. So much a part of me art thou, 
2s I hardly know 
; If Policy bestrides me now ; 
18 Or craven Falseness makes her bow, 
n With whispers low. 
ge Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
" > 
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a, Duty and Privilege. 
- By the Rev. F, C. Woods. 

We LIVE,in a world in which duties and ‘privi- 
the leges abound on every side. The pressure of 
his duty is often intense. It is felt by the child as soon as 
on he is freed from complete dependence of infancy, and 
sles begins to form purposes and plans of hisown, With 
the greater weight it rests on those engaged in serious labors, 

It is relentless in its pursuit. To the end of his days, 
and man hears the call of this and that demand, till it 
ere, seems his 

“Soul doth have her earthly freight, 

- And eustom lies upon him with a weight, 
ad Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” : 
) 
saw Privileges also greet him, and afford pleasure in thought, 
ight freedom in activity. They relieve the dull monotone of 
bout daily duty, by adding new notes, completing the chord, 
york making experience rich harmony. For privilege man is 
- the thankful, against duty he is often rebellious. Amid the 
ar st one he is complacent; under the other, restive. The 
ous one constrains to praise his God; the other sometimes 

to declare defiantly, “‘ Lord, I know thee, that thou art 







an hard man.” 

Is not tendency to regard these with contrary feelings 
due to misunderstanding of the nature of each? Do 
they not sustain intimate and vital relation to each 
other? It seems there is a point of view whence man 
may regard both, and see that they are complementary, 
They are not opposed, but opposite phases of the same 
object. View them in mutual relation, and they gradu- 
ally blend into perfect symmetry. 

Strenuous duty, upon careful thought, may seem 
Sweetest privilege. The bulbs that are placed in the 
ground may complain bitterly, because so great and 
dreadful demand is made upon them<, Their abode is 
dark and desolate. Surrounding forces tax them to 
their utmost strength. Daily they wage losing warfare. 
Most hidden energies are poured out, apparently to no 
avail. At last they succumb, and "are completeteiy 
°verthrown. But the demand, the loss, the overthrow, 
‘re only stages in their reali advance, The duty that 
‘rushed is the privilege that exalts, The duty that 
Pade too great demand on the old self is the privilege 

+ points to a new and glorified self, the graceful stalk, 
rant flower; life no longer in dark and desolate 
abode, but in a world of sunshine. 
To just this way is every duty that God imposes dis- 
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guised privilege. Strong faith, spiritual perception, will 
behold the graceful and beneficent form clothed in rough 
garments of rigorous demand. Duties are constraints to 
walk in paths in which are found personal and social 
welfare. They impel to serve the highest interests of 
self and humanity. They are the means by which God 
teaches his children to go, taking them by their arms, 
though they know not that he heals thém. 
Upland, Pa. 
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Dorothy’s Mission. 
By Emma C. Hewitt. 


OROTHY MASON had grown to an age when she 
fancied she was quite beyond childish things, and 
was filled with vague longings and great aspirations to 
do and dare great things. In other words, Dorothy 
Mason was fourteen years old, and felt very much the 
responsibility of her years. This feeling she evinced by 
lying in the hammock a great deal of the time, dream- 
ing of all the wonderful things she would do, if only an 
opportunity were given her. 

At her present stage of existence, nothing seemed to 
her quite so beautilul as a life of bitter self-sacrifice ; and 
many a sweet dream did she have of the day when, reso- 
lutely putting behind her all love of home and family, 
she would nobly expend herself in the missionary cause 
in some foreign land. She had once almost thought 
that being eaten by cannibals would perhaps add to the 
glory of the sacrifice, but had hastily withdrawn from 
this sentiment with a shudder, contenting herself with 
some less ignominious ending to her noble life. 

So she sat or swung in the hammock, and dreamed all 
the long; sweet summer days away, waiting for her 
“ mission,” when she “should be enabled to make the 
sacrifice for which her soul longed. One day, as she 
lay on the grass, idly dreaming, at her mother’s feet as 
she sat darning stockings, her little sister came rushing 
in, her face alight with joy. 

“O mama! isn’t it lovely? Miss Fenwick wants to 
take all of her little class on a picnic day after to-mor- 
row. CanI go? Dosay J can go!” 

And the child’s sweet face looked into hers so plead- 
ingly that the mothen hated to refuse; and yet how 
could she see her way to it? 

“T don’t know, Mabel dear,” she answered doubtfully, 
“with nurse sick and away, and you have nothing to 
wear. That gingham dress isn’t done, you know; and 
there is so much on hand. All the preserving must be 
done to-morrow too. Perhaps Dorothy— Dorothy,” 
she said gently, ‘‘ Mabel wants to go to a picnic day after 
to-morrow. Do you think you could finish her gingham 
dress for her to-morrow?” 

“T’m awfully sorry, mama; but to-morrow there are 
two missionary meetings on hand, and I don’t see how I 
can spare time from them for anything like that. They 
are very important meetings.” 


Mabel looked at her sister reproachfully, and the big © 


tears welled up to her eyes and rolled down her pale 
cheeks; for Mabel was a delicate little thing, about 
whom her parents were constantly anxjous. 

Dorothy affected not to see the little one’s distress, 
though it must be confessed she felt a little uneas7. But 
then there were the two important missionary meetings, 
and surely a little thing like a child’s picnic should not 
be allowed to interfere with her duty to the church. 
No, clearly the more important must swallow up the 
lesser. 

“No, mama,” she added, after she had come to this 
determination, “I do not see how I can possibly do it.” 

“Why can’t you do it this afternoon?” asked Mabel 
tremulously. 

“ Because I have a paper to read before the meeting 
to-morrow, upon the missionary work among young 
people,” answered Dorothy, with an importance which 
she vainly strove to conceal under an air of modesty. 
(She was undeniably proud of having been the one 
selected for this task, but she tried. to tell herself that 
she wasn’t.) “I’ve been thinking it out all morning, 
and it will take all afternoon to get it up properly.” 
And she sank back upon the grass as if the matter were 
settled. 

As Mabel saw all hope abandoned, her feelings be- 
came too much for her, and she flung herself upon the 
ground with a cry of despair. , Te the young the mo- 


ment’s sorrow is so deep, so dreadful, that it seems as if 
there were nothing beyond but a dreadful blank. 

“I hate her missionary meetings!” came at last, in a 
tone of mingled rage and disappointment, from the depths 
of a very sore little heart. 

- “ Mabel dear, come hefe to me.” 

A few kindly whispered words, and the younger girl 
went slowly towards the house to wash her tear-stained 
face and cool her temper, as her mother had suggested. 

“* Mother, you spoil that child dreadfully,” said Doro- 
thy severely, after Mabel had left. “ Why didn’t you 
correct her?” 

“ Because I’m not quite sure she wasn’t pretty nearly 
right,” answered the mother, as she set another darn in 
the heel of Baby Roy’s socks, 

If Dorothy had been astonished before, words could 
not express her feelings now. 

“Why, mama!” she exclaimed at lash “T thought 
you approved of missions and missionary work! ” 

“So I do, my dear child; but there are missions 
and missions, What is just your idea of a mission, 
daughter?” 

“ Why, it’s a—it’s a—it’s self-secrifice for the cause * 
of Christ,—giving up one’s wishes utterly that one may 
do good for others.” 

“ And this is what you want to do with your life?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! I ‘cannot imagine — more 
beautiful. vi 

“And yet, Dorothy,—and yet you are not willing to 
give up one little thing to make your ‘ttle sister happy. 
And yesterday, when Baby Roy was cross, you never 
offered to take him from my arms, though you knew 
how tired I was; and to-day you lie on the grass dream- 
ing and reading, when you know, if you choose to,in- 
quire, all the work there is ahead of me: Do you think, 
Dorothy, you are quite prepared to make great noe 
fices?” 

Dorothy’s face had first crimsoned and then paled un- 
der her mother’s quiet words. A new light was dawning 
on her. She had been—she must have been—selfish to 
the last degree. How despicable she looked to herself, 
how— 

“But what about foreign missions, mother? You 
surely don’t think they should be given up for home 
things? You said a few moments ago that you weren’t 
quite sure Mabel wasn’t pretty nearly right, That sounds, 
that sounds, as if—” 

“T expressed myself badly at the moment, and should 
explain more clearly, I meant that I could hardly 
blame Mabel for feeling as she did. She cannot see— 
she is too young—that it is not the missions which in- 
terfere, but your own disposition. All she knows is that, 
when she wants a thing, you interpose ‘missions’ as an 
excuse. Think over it, my dear. Is it really your mis- 
sion work which is going to interfere with this pleasure 
of your sister’s? If it were, I would not have a word to 
say. But do you not honestly, way down in your heart, 
know that it is your own inclination? Don’t you know 
that, if you chose, you could do both with very little diffi- 
culty? Do you not rather think that you are using your 
missiopary work as a shield between yourself and— ” 

“Laziness! Say it, mother. Don’t hesitate.” 

The mother smiled. 

“ Hardly laziness, but thoughtlessness and disinclina- 
tion to come down from sublime things and take up those 
which seem so poor and medn, and yet which are so im- 
portant in the general sum of human happiness. Re- 
member, dear, it was the Lord who placed you here with 
his family, and he has given you work at home as well as 
abroad. Remember, too, that we are not expected to be 
faithful in one thing to the neglect of others, but faithful 
in all things, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,’ you 
know, dear.’ 

“* Mother,” she said in a low voice, choked with tears,, 
“why didn’t you tell me before? Why didn’t you show 
me what a wretch I was?” 

“ Not quite a wretch,” smiled the mother. “I did not 
tell you because I wanted you to find out for yourself that 
real missionary work is doing what the Lord sets at our 
hand to do, very often, without reference to cannibals or 
Hottentots.” 

It is needless to say that Mabel went upon her little 
picnic as happy a smali dame as ever was seen. Nor did 
the missionary meeting suffer. Never again did an¥ of 
the smaller ones have reason to complain of their older 
sister. As for Dorothy, she was amazed to find how 
much home work she could do without interfering in any 
way with her outside duties. She was forced to confess 
to herself that each made the other pleasanter, and that 
she did better work in both. 
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Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 


1, October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth 
2, October 14.—The Draught of Fishes.....................+. 
2, October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum 








A. October 24.—A Paralytic Healed.................... Mark 2: 1-12 
6. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath......... Mat k 2 : 23-28 and 3: 1-5 
6. November 11.—The Twelve Chosen............-..cccse-crecesecnesesee Mark 3: 619 
7. November 18,—The Sermon on the Mount..................00 Luke 6 : 20-31 


& November-25.—Opposition to CHrist..........ccccseereree coves 
9. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to Jobn....... 
10, December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables. 
11, December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth... 
12, December 23.—The Prince of Peace......... 


18, December 30.— Review. 











Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


I. 
Study 18.—The Cure of the Paralytic, 
and the Call of Matthew. 


I, Review. 

What reception did Jesus meet in Cana? in Nazareth? 
With what message did he begin his new ministry in Galilee? 
How was that ministry related to John the Baptist’s?. Why 
did he “call” those who were already his disciples? What 
was the effect of Jesus’ words and works on the multitudes? 
Why did he send the leper to the priest, and forbid him to 
tell of the miracle? 


IL. Bretrcat Marertar.—Matthew 9: 2-17; Mark 2: 1-22; 
Luke 5 : 17-39. 

Read and analyze the material, noticing : 

1, The cure of the paralytic (Mark 2: 1-12 ; Luke 5; 17-26 ; 
Matt. 9: 2-8). Mark the place, the rumor of Jesus’ return, 
ite effect, and the ministry of teaching and healing. Note 
the size of his audience, and its character,—-the multitudes 
and the Pharisees (Luke 5: 17; Matt, 9:8). Study the 
local situation: the crowds filling up even the doorway, the 
sick man borne of four seeking Jesus, their solution of 
the difficulty (see Edersheim, I., 501-503). Consider the re- 
sponse of Jesus to the faith of the sick man and his friends, 
his perception that the ‘sickness was due to the, man’s sin 
(comp. John 5: 14 and 9; 2f.), the probability that in com- 
ing to Jesus for healing the man was keenly conscious of his 
sin, hence the fitness of the word of Jesus for the man’s most 
deeply felt need, and the virtual assurance to the sick man 
that bodily healing would follow as matter of course (comp. 
Mark 2:9). Note next the prompt criticism by the scribes, 
Jesus’ perception of it, his twofold answer,—the word and the 
deed, Consider the amazement of the multitudes, and con- 
trast with the attitude of the scribes. Mark the localities 
these last came from (Luke 5:17), and compare this criti- 
cism of Jesus with the earlier criticism in Jerusalem. Note 
the twofold character of this Galilean ministry,—on the one 
hand, a growing enthusiasm of the multitudes for the words 


and works of Jesus; on the other, a continued hostility of* 


the religious leaders of the people. 
2. The call of another disciple (Matt.9:9; Mark 2: 13f.; 


Luke 5 : 27f.). Note the close connection with the cure of 


the paralytic (Matt. 9 : 9), the already familiar locality, and 
Jesus’ business there. Mark the new disciple’s name (comp. 
Simon Peter, Saul—Paul, etc.), his station in life and occupa- 
tion, the incidental call as Jesus passed by, and the prompt 
response. Read the article “ Publican” in “‘Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary ” (p. 2636) or Edersheim (I., 515-517), and con- 


, #ider the significance of this choice of a publican to be one of 


_Jesus’ near companions, and later one of the apostles. 


IIL. Toric ror Speciar Srupy. 
Matthew's Feast. Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree in 


recording this feast in connection with the call, while no one 
They 
all agree in reporting the discourse on “fasting” imme- 
diately after the account of the feast, while not saying that 
the two were parts of the same occurrence. They all agree 
in placing the call immediately after the cure of the para- 
lytic. Matshew, however, places this group of events between 
the cure of the demoniac of Gadara (Matt..8 : 28 to 9:1) 
and the request of Jairus (9: 18), the connection with the 
latter being definitely stated. On the other hand, Mark and 
Luke place the group immediately after the first preaching 
tour (Mark 2: 1), and very much earlier than the cure of the 
Gadarene (Mark 5: 1ff) and the request of Jairus (Mark 
Two solutions of the difficulty are 
offered. One separates the feast from the-cail ot Matthew, 


of them states that it actually followed immediately. 


5: 21f.; Luke 8: 40f.). 


placing the call as in Mark and Lake, and the feast imme- 
diately aiter the cure of the Gadarene, and before the visit of 
Jairu<,as in Matthew. This is the position of Andrews (pp. 
303-305), of Robinson, and others. The other solution holds 
to the sequence of call and ‘feast which appears in the 
three accounts, and places the group in the connection 
found in Mark. This cuts rather than unties the knot. It 
is the position of (Gardiner, Broadus, and Stevens and Bur- 
ton. The first two give their reasons in footnotes in their 
Harmonies. 

Without attempting a final conclusion at this point, it 
will be convenient to study here the account of the feast 
and subsequent teaching on fasting. In respect of the feast 
(Matt. 9: 10-13; Mark 2: 15-17; Luke 5: 29-32), note the 
occasion, the guests (perhaps they were friends of Jesus as 
well as Matthew), the Pharisees’ complaint (they thought 
fellowship with the impure a defilement), the reply of Jesus. 
Compare this critical spirit with that manifest at the cure of 
the paralytic, and let the truth and the irony of Jesus’ words 
cast light on. his reason for turning in his ministry from 
Judea to Galilee, from the Jeaders to the common people, 

The question about fasting may have been put in connec- 
tion with the feast, and been a further mark of the critical 
spirit of the Pharisees (Matt. 9: 14-17; Mark 2: 18-22); 
Luke 5 : 33-39). Note the association of disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees, the +ubject of their question, the possi- 
bility that Matthew's feast may have been on one of the 
Pharisaic fast days. Observe the fundamental likeness of this 
criticism to that immediately preceding. On John’s attituce 
to fasting, see Matthew 11:18. Study the four illustrations 
which Jesus used in answer. (1.) The sons of the bride- 
chamber. Read Edersheim (1.,663), and compare John 3: 29. 
(2.) The new cloth in the old garment. The threads of the 
old worn thin would be readily drawn and torn by the stout- 
nessof the new. (3.) The new wine in old bottles. Remem- 
ber that “bottles” were “ wineskins” (comp. Psa. 119: 
83). (4.) New wine versus old, Consider the aptness of these 
illustrations to teach the true significance of fasts, the hope- 
lessness of trying to patch up rabbinic Judaism by means 
of the new teaching, the utter unfitness of rabbinic Judaism 
to give forms for the expression of the new religious life, 
and the clearness of Jesus’ understanding of why the lead- 
ers should prefer the familiar requirements of Judaism to 
the more heart-searching spirituality to which Je-us called. 
Connect this answer with his whole treatment of the Phari- 
sees, and consider the fearlessness of his break with all reli- 
gious “influence.” 


AY 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 4, October 28, 1894. 
A Paralytic Healed. 


Lesson Text. 


(Mark 2: 1-12. Memory verses : 9-12.) 
Observe connection with verses 13-22. 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


1 And again heentered intoCa- 1 And when he entered again 
per’na-tim after some days; and it into Capernaum after some 
was noised that he was in the days, it was noised that he was 
house. 2'in the house. And many 

2 And straightway many were were gathered together, so that 
gathered together, insomuch that there was no lenger room for 
there *was no room to receive them, no, not even about the 
them, no, not so much as about door: and he spake the word 
the door: and he preached the 3 unto them. And they come, 
word untothem. , bringing unto him a man sick 

8 And they come unto him, of the palsy, borne of four. 
bringing one sick of the palsy, 4 And when they could not 
which was borne of four. *come nigh unto him for the 

4 And when they could not crowd, they uncovered the 
come nigh unto him for the press, roof where he was: and when 
they uncovered the roof where he they had broken it up, they 
was: and when they had broken let down the bed whereon the 
it up, they let down the bed 5 sick of the palsy lay. And 
wherein the sick of the palsy lay. Jesus seeing their faith saith 

5 When Jesus saw their faith, unto the sick of the palsy, 
he said unto the sick of the palsy, *Son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 6 But there were certain of the 

6 But there were certain of the scribes sitting therey and 
scribes sitting there, and reason- 7 reasoning in their hearts, Why 
ing in their hearts, doth this man thus speak? 

7 Why doth this man thus speak he blasphemeth: who can 
biasphemies? who can forgive forgive sins but one, even God? 
sins but God only? 8 And straightway Jesus, per- 

8 Andimmediately, when Jesus ceiving in his spirit that they 
perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned within themselves, 
so reasoned within themselves, saith unto them, Why reason 
he said unto them, Why reason ye these things in your hearts? 
ye these things in your hearts? 9 Whether is easier, tosay to the 

9 Whether isit easier to say to sick of the palsy, Thy sins are 
the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven ; or to say, Arise, and 
forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk? 
and take up thy bed, and walk? 10 But that ye may know that the 

10 But that ye may know that Son of man hath *power on 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (he saith 





10r, at Aome * Many ancient authorities read bring Aim unto Aim. 
3Gr. Child. *Or, authority » 


the sick of the palsy,) ~ unto thee, Arise, take up 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and bed, and go unto thy house, 
take up thy bed, and go thy way 12) And be arose, and straightway 
into thine house. took up. the bed, and wen 

12 And immediately he arose, forth before them all ; nso. 
took up the bed, and went forth much that they were all 
before them all; insomuch that amazed, and glorified Gog, 
they were all amazed, and glori- saying, We never saw it on this 
fied God, saying, We never saw it fashion, 


on this fashion. 
RSA 
Lesson Plan. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his gor 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 


2 
Lesson Topic : The Son Forgiving Sins. 


1. An Act of Faith, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A Message of Pardon, vs. 5-7. 
3- An Act of Power, vs. 8-1. 


GOLDEN Text: The Son of man hath power on earth to for. 
give sins.—Mark 2 : 10. 
we, 


Datty Home Reaprines: 


M.—Mark 2:1-12. 4rparalytic healed. 

T.—Psa. 130: 1-8. Plenteous redemption. 

W.—Isa. 48 :.14-25. Sins blotted out. 

T.—Col. 2 : 6-15. Trespasses forgiven, 
F.—Acts 13 : 32-39. Forgiven through Christ. 
S.—1 John 2; 1-12. For his sake. 
S.—Psa. 25: 1-11. Prayer for pardon. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


KEY 


Lesson Analysis. 


I, AN ACT OF FAITH, 


1. The Hindering Crowd : 

There was no longer room for them, no, not even about the 
door (2). 
There followed him great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25).* 
They could not come nigh unto him for the crowd (Mark 2 : 4). 
They could not come at him for the crowd (Luke 8 ; 19). 
2. The Needy Man : 


Bringing unto him a man sick of the palsy (3). 
Sick of the palsy grievously tormented (Matt. 8:6). ¢ 
A man sick of t he palsy. lying ¢ lying on a bed (Matt. 9 : 2), 
Men bring dua a man that was (Luke 6 : 18). 
3. The Helping Friends : 
They let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay (4). 
bar, Peta unto him all that were sick, ... and palsied (Matt. 


They sought to brin ng him in, and to af him before him (Luke 5 : 18), 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 ; 2). 


Il, A MESSAGE OF PARDON, 


1. Won by Faith : 
Jesus seeing their faith saith (5). 
ber a. thy faith ; be it done unto thee even as thou wilt (Matt. 
all things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 
2. Deglared by the Saviour : 
Jesus... saith, ... Son, thy sins are forgiven (5). 
Son, be peer shosies thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 
He raid, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (Luke 5 : 20). 
He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 48). 
3- Citallenged by Enemies: 
Why does this man thus speak? he blasphemeth (7). 
Jesus .. . said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? (Matt. 9:4) 
Who is this that speaketh blasphemies? (Luke 5 : 21.) 
A disobedient and gainsaying people (Bom. 10: 21). 
4- Belonging to God : 
Who can forgive sins but one, even God? (7.) 


Thou forgavest the solantty of my sin(Psa. 32 : 5). 
The Lo . who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 10% : 2, 3). 
I, even I, "am he that biotteth out thy transgressions (Isa. 43: 2). 


III, AN ACT OF POWER. 


1. Unbelief Rebuked : 
Why reason ye these things in your hearts ? (8.) 

Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith 7? (Matt. 8 : 1% ) 

Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts ? (Matt. 9 : 4.) 

O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? (Matt, 14 : 31.) 
. Consideration Challenged : 
” Whether 4s easier, wom, ce 

say, Arise f (9.) 

Thus saith the Lord of ae the good way 1 ways 


Ask for the old paths, where ‘is the 
I speak as to wise men ; judge ye w 


3- ty sa OP 8. ng : 
That ye may know . 
(10, 11). 
He arose, and departed to his house (Matt. 9 : 7). ; 
Immediately he rose u . and departed to his house (Luke 5: 
Confirmed unto us by them that heard (Heb. 2 ; 3). 
4- Conviction Reached : 
They were ali amazed, and glorified God (12). 
They were afraid, and glorified God (Matt. 9 : 8). 


ng, We have seen strange things to-da (Luke 5 : 26). 
‘e have seen, and bear witness (1 Sohn 1-2) / 


a 


Thy sins are forgiven ; or # 


(Hag. 1 : 5). 
way (Jer. 6: afk 
I say (1 Cor. 10 ;: 15). 


. (he saith), . . . Arise, ... and? 


i 


Verse 1.—“‘It was noised that he was in the house.” (1) Je 
comming to men ; (2) Men telling of Jesus; \3) Men blessed (:70a# 
esus. 

Verse 2.—‘* There was no longer room for them."’ ¢ )Hindr ra 
reaching Jesus; (2) Vievories iu reaching Jesus. 





earth to forgive sins, (he saith to 11 to thesick of the palsy), 1s 
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- Difficulty ; 4) 

EPe 5.—"* Jesus ato (1) What Jesus saw; 

y What Jecux suid.— 1) F manifested ; (2) Faith rewarded. 
1. God's prerogative; (2) Man's need : () Chi veness 







erse 
sins (1) Ges 
geet 


Verse io —* He arose, . .. took up the bed, and went forth before 
penal niteael tomas in ‘body ; ; (2) Justified in spirit ; (3) Obedient to 


; (4) Hel; 
AK 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Forgiveness of Sins. 


God’s prerogative (Dan. 9:9; Mark 2:7; Eph. 4 : 32). 
Christ’s act (Mark 2:5, 10; Acts 5:31; Eph. 1: 7). 

A blessed gift (Psa. 32:1; Matt. 9 : 2). 

A complete gift (Jer. 31: 34; Acts 13 : 39). 

A conditioned gift (Matt. 6 : 14, 15; Luke 23 : 34), 
Consistent with God's attributes (1 John 1 : 9). 
Sought (Exod. 32 : 32; 1 Kings 8 : 30, 34; Matt. 
Gratefully remembered (Exod, 34 :7 ; Psa. 32 


ASA 


Forgiv 
on ee pape (2) Man's need ; (3) Christ's gift. 
iseasier?”’ (1) The dilemma stated ; (2) The 






































































































6 : 12). 
:5; 78: 38). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—Early in the morning after 
I the sabbath at Capernaum, Jesus withdrew to a solitary 
place, whither he was followed by Simon and the others. 
Sought by the multitudes, he makes a preaching tour of some 
length throughout Galilee, which is often spoken of as the 
“first circuit.” During this tour, he healed a leper, sending 
him to the priest. This man, though forbidden to do so, 
made such public announcement of his cure that Jesus was 
forced to withdraw to “ desert places,” where matty, however, 
camé tohim, The lessen occurred on the return to Caper- 
naum. Mark is exact in the order of events, and the 
course of the history can be best learned from his Gos- 
pel, from which several consecutive lessons have wisely been 
selected. 

Piace.—Capernaum (v. 1), called by Matthew (9:1) in 
th:s connection “ his own city.” The house may have been 
the usual residence of Jesus (see v. 1); many suppose it was 
the house of Peter. It was a large house, with.an inner 
court. Around this there was usually a gallery, and Jesus was 
probably teaching in this gallery, the court \and adjacent 
rooms being-full of hearers. The roof of the gallery could 
easily be “ broken up,” so that the paralytic might be lowered 
towhere Jesus was. The removal of an awning over the 
court does not agree with the specific statements of Mark 
and Luke. 

Tiwe.—The call of Matthew followed immediately, and, as 
the theory of the chronology here accepted places that event 
just before the second passover (John 5), the date of this 
miracle is the latter part of March, A. U.C. 781,—that is, 
A.D, 28. 

Prersons.—A crowd that filled the house where Jesus was; 
a paralytic and four men who carried him ; certain scribes 
(and Pharisees, Luke). 

IncipeNTs.—The return to Capernaum; the gathering of 
the crowd to hear Jesus; the attempt to bring a paralytic 
unto him; the uncovering of the roof to let the sick man 
down into the presence of Jesus. He tells the paralytic his 
sins are forgiven; the scribes question among themselves re- 
garding this, accusing Jesus of blasphemy. He answers the 
questioning of their hearts by asking whether it is easier to 
claim to forgive sins or to cure the paralytic, and he proves 
his authority to do the former by at once doing the latter. 
The paralytic is healed at the word of Jesus, takes up his bed, 
and goes forth; so that all were amazed, and glorified God 
for this unexampled occurrenge. ‘ \ 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 9; 1-8; Luke 5 : 17-26. 


a 


Critical Notes. 


Verse 1.— When he entered again into Cupernaum: This was 

the second visit after the beginning of the ministry in Gali- 

lee ; the first is mentioned in chapter 1:21. The construc- 

tion of this verse is altered in the Revised Version in conse- 

quence of a change of reading in the Greek.— After some days : 

How long cannot be determined, but the statement serves to 

indicate that Mark here follows the chronologieal order.— 

Noised: He probably came privately, but the report of his 

urival spread rapidly.— That he was in the house: The correct 

reading is vivacious: “He is in the house.” ‘The phrase 

may mean “at home” (Rev. Ver., marg.), like the German 

“Za Hause.” The house was his usual residence when at 
Capernaum, probably the house of Peter. 

Verse 2.— Many were gathered together: In the house and 
court, as appears from the minute description which follows. 
As this description is peculiar to Mark, and gives evidence 
of being derived from one who was present with Jesus at the 
time, it is quite lnkely that Peter himself is the original 
Murce of infurmatiou.— Tuere was no longer roum for them, no, 








not even about the door: The Greek is peculiar, and cannot be 
rendered literally. It suggests a constantly increasing crowd, 
as one luoked from where Jesus Was, so that even the porch 
leading from the inner court toward the outer door was filled. 
—And he spake the word unto them: He was teaching when 
what is afterwards narrated occurred. 

Verse 3.—And they come: The vivacious present tense, so 
common in this Gospel. Probably others than the four who 
earried the “ pallet” came with, them.—Bringing unto him : 
This is the correct order of the better supported reading.—A 
man sick of the palsy: One Greek word, which is transferred 
into English,—aamely, “ paralytic ;” so throughout the pas- 
sage. Luke uses a slightly different term.—Borne of four: 
These four carried him, while the whole company that at- 
tended brought him. 

Verse 4.—Could not come nigh unto him for the crowd: The 
word is usually rendered “ multitude,” but “ crowd” is appro- 
priate here (see v. 2). Luke tells that they made the at- 
tempt to reach Jesus in the ordinary way.— They uncovered 
the roof where he was : “ They went up to the house top (Luke), 
which could be reached by an outside stair belonging either 
to that house or a neighboring one. Oriental houses still 
have flat roofs, accessible by outer stairways, not connected 
with the inner court. “ Uncovered” is here equivalent to 
* unroofed,” since the verb is derived from the word rendered 
“roof.” It may have been the lighter roof of the gallery, 
and not the thick main roof, but it was not an awhing.— 
When they had broken it up: “ Dug it out” is the literal sense. 
The roofs were made of beaten earth, covered by tiles or brick, 
or evenstone, The gallery roof would besimilar, but much thin- 
ner.— Theydet down : Luke says, “through the tiles.” — The bed : 
“ Or, pallet,” is the marginal rendering of the American Re- 
visérs wherever this Greek word occurs. In the account of 
Luke, another term is used, which is rendered “ couch,” and 
a diminutive form of the same. The “bed” was doubtless a 
thin mattrass ; sometimes a sheepskin was used. It was not 
a bedstead, or couch, in the English sense. The man was let 
down “with his couch into the midst before Jesus.” The 
distance was not great, if they were on the roof of thé gallery, 
or even on the main roof. The surprise of the crowd can be 
imagined. The effurts of those who brought the paralytic 
should not be underestimated. ' 

Verse 5.—Seeing their faith: As evidenced by what they 
had done. Probably he was fully aware of all that had oc- 
carred in their efforts to reach him. The faith of those 
bringing the man is of course referred to, though the para- 
lytic himself doubtless shared in it,—Saith unto the sick of the 
palsy: The person for whom all this had been done.—Son : 
Greek, child,—a term of tenderness reported by both Matthew 
and Mark. The former adds, “ Be of good cheer.”—Thy sins 
are forgiven: Luke has the fuller form: “Thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Theexpression means, they have been and are 
forgiven, a permanent matter. The man doubtless had faith, 
but also some fear. It is not necessary to suppose that his 
paralysis was caused by his sin, or that it was a punishment 
for some special sin. His conscience was quickened, no 
doubt, by the circumstances in which he was placed. Jesus, 
seeing that he needed both spiritual and bodily healing, 
showed his wisdom by working the spiritual cure first. 
This gave an opportunity for indicating his true mission and 
attesting his authority. 

Verse 6.—Certain of the scribes: Luke prefaces his account 
thus: “And there were Pharisees and doctors of the !aw 
sitting by, which were come out of every village of Galilee 
and Judea and Jerusalem.” They may not have come with 
hostile purpose, but they were naturally ready to criticise. 
The presence of these persons in such an attitude would not 
be without its influence in causing Jesus to make the public 
challenge which was implied in his language to the paralytic. 
These scribes do not seem to have expressed their objections 
in audible words, 

Verse 7.— Why doth this man thus speak? he blasphemeth: 
The Revised Version restores the correct text, presenting 
the more graphic report of Mark. The first clause implies 
some contempt. The charge of blasphemy was, however, 
warranted by the words of Jesus, if he were a mere man, 
since the scribes rightly thought, “ Who can forgive sins but 
one, even God?” Hence what follows is a demonstration 
that, in thus ‘forgiving sins, Jesus.acted with divine au- 
thority. 

Verse 8.—And straightway Jesus, perceiving in his spirit : 
This shows, even more distinctly than the parallel accounts, 
that the perception was not due to-their dissenting looks, 
gestures, or words, but was an immediate and superhuman 
knowledge of their thoughts.—Reasoned within themselves: 
The words “reason” and “reasoning” usually have a bad 
sense in the New Testament.—These things in your hearts: 
Matthew, “ Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?” This 
also shows that Jesus read their thoughts, and met objections 
that had not been expressed in words. 

Verse 9.— Whether is easier, to say: The question isnot, 
whether it is easier to do one or the other; both were above 
merely human power. To say one or the other was to claim 
this power. The claim in the latter case could be visibly 
proven as a valid one by saying, “ Arise, and take up thy bed, 






and walk,” if the effect produced corresponded with the com- 
mand. All three evangelists present the case in remarkable 
agreement, thus showing that the argument involved is a 
very important one. This is a new phase of our Lord’: pub- 
lic ministry, a new assertion of his power, and hence of his 
person, and a new form of opposition evoking the demonstra- 
tion as to the real purpose of his miracles. 

Verse 10.—That: In order that.— Ye may know: In accord- 
ance with the test proposed in the previous question.—The 
Son of man: This title Jesus had already applied to himself 
in the conversations with Nathanael (John 1 :.51) and Nico- 
demus (John 3 : 13, 14), but this is the first public use of it 
recorded in the Gospels. While it is equivalent to “ Mes- 
siah” (comp. Dan. 7 : 13 and the passages where it occurs if 
the Gospels), it presents him as the second Adem, the head 
and representative of renewed humanity. It is used only by 
our Lord, not by the apostles.—Hath power: The margin of 
the Revised Version is more exact: “authority.” The ques- 
tion was whether this man among them had such authority, 
which they had rightly regarded as belonging to God alone. 
—On earth: Where he appears as “Son of man,” and where 
the declaration of forgiveness had been uttered. The divinity 
of Christ is implied, but not directly asserted. At this time 
full knowledge of our Lord’s person had scarcely been at- 
tained even by his most intimate disciples. Now, with fuller 
revelation, it may be said: As Son of God, he had this 
authority by inherent right; as Son of man, he exercised 
and proved it to be his on earth.—He saith io the sick of the 
palsy : This parenthetical remark of the evangelist, which is 
necessary to explain the change in address, probably indi- 
cates a moment of expectant silence, during which Jesus 
turned from the doubting scribes to the sufferer. It is certain 
that he must have listened with intense eagerness to this dis- 
cussion, which concerned both his spiritual and_ bodily 
welfare. 

Verse 11.—I say unto thee: In the grammatical construc 
tion of the passage, which is involved in itself, and further 
complicated by the change in the parties addressed, this is 
the leading clause: “I say this, that ye may know,” ete. 
This plainly indicates the purpose of the miracle of bodily 
healing... It was to attest the spiritual power of Jesus. The 
beneficent effect upon the body of the healed man was not 
the main purpose.—Arise, take up thy bed: If he received 
strength to rise, there would be no difficulty in taking up the 
light pallet. Yet it was a sufficient burden to prove the 
reality and completeness of the cure.—Go unto thy house: 
The walking away would be further evidence of the cure, 
but probably he was sent home to escape the crowd and 
tumult, to meét more privately with those whose faith had 
brought him to Jesus. 

Verse 12.—And he arose, and straightway took wp the bed: 
“Straightway” is to be connected with “took up.”— Went 
forth before them all: He was cured at once, and he at once 
obeyed the details of the command of him who had first for- 
given his sins and then given him bodily strength. Luke 
adds that he went home “glorifying God.” Too often thee 
healed by Jesus failed to obey his injunctions. Obedience in 
this case was an evidence that he had been blessed in soul by 
the forgiveness of sins.—They were all amazed: Matthew's 
account implies that the “multitudes” were thus affected, 
not the scribes and Pharisees.—And glorified God: 8o all 
three accounts. The miracle was given a special religious 
significance, both by the faith involved and the test it gave 
of the spiritual authority of Jesus. Hence this distinetl; 
religious effect is emphasized.— We never saw it on this fashion: 
Both Matthew and Luke speak of the fear which resulted, 
This is probably implied in the saying recorded by Mark. 
The effect was mingled wonder, gratitude, and fear. There 
was a prevalent conviction that the kingdom of God was now 
manifesting itself as never before. It is not necessary to-sup- 
pose that the saying here implies a comparison with other 
miracles wrought by Jesus. How permanent the religious 
impression was, cannot be determined. But the account of 
Matthew (“They were afraid, and glorified God, which had 
given such power unto men”’) certainly connects the feeling 
of the multitude with the attestation given by the miracle to 
the authority of Jesus, as Son of man, to forgive sins. That 
authority has been attested by centuries of Christian life; yet 
many are still unconvinced. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


RAY 
The Lesson Story. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS had just retorned from one of his many journeys, 
this time to the district across the lake of Galilee (Matt. 

9: 1), and had begun his work at Capernaum. Rest was im- 
possible, for, as soon as it was noised that he had come back, 
a crowd gathered together round the door of the house where 
he lodged,— presumably Peter’s—“‘so that there was no longer 
room for them.” Not only did they fill the road outside. 
the little court before the house—for such a «pace ix common 
in all but the poorest Eastern dweliiugs—was tirunged. is 
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would seem as if the dwelling was two-storied, for he began 
to “ speak the word to them,” which he could hardly do if he 
were not raised above them. One of the windows of a second 
floor, above the blind wall of the room below,—for windows 
are only found at this or greater heights,—would give him a 
convenient position; and this upper chamber, as soon as he 
went to it, was forthwith filled with as many as it could 
hold, eager, from different motives, to hear him. 

It was now the full flood-tide of his brief popularity, but 
enemies were the more bitter and determined to ruin him 
from this success with the multitude. He was unlicensed by 
the rabbis; he had not studied in any rabbinical school; he 
was no slave of precedent, but spoke for himself, looking 
Girectly in the face of truth, not satisfied with the refracted 
image of it through the waters of rabbinical casnistry and 
pedantry. Nor was he less independent in act than in word. 
Had he not healed a blind man on the sabbath? Had he 
not dared to expel from the temple grounds thoee whom the 
authorities had licensed to trade there? Did he not lay 
down his rendering of the law without justifying it by any 
saying of formerrabbis? Did he not accuse the heads of the 
religious world of being blind leaders of the blind ? 

We all know the keen rivalry of competing churches and 
sects. Christ was a rival of the most dangerous kind, for he 
spoke unpalatable truths, letting in unwelcome light on 
affected sanctity, and ruthlessly tearing the mask from long- 
faced hypocrisy. He was, in fact, too honest and fearless for 
an age of hollow pretense and insincerity in religion. The 
Jewish ecclesiastical world was much like that of the middle 
ages, or of France before the Revolution,—-a whited sepulcher, 
‘fair to the eye, but full of all uncleanness. Religion and 
theolcgy are quite distinct provinces, but theologians always 
pose as the guardians of religion, and the rabbis had assumed 
this attitude toward Christ, declaring that he was endanger- 
ing the faith, and tbat, till he was put dowd, the church was 
in danger. Religion, with them, was exact obedience to mul- 
tiplied owtward forms ; with Jesus, it was the doing the will 
of the Father above. 

Eager to raise some criminal charge against him, Pharisees 

and doctors of the law had come to Capernaum from every 
village in Galilee, and from Judea, and even from Jerusalem, 
to try to fix something on him as a ground of accusation 
before the high court; and some of them had stolen even 
into the room from which he was teaching, to listen with 
malevolent zeal for anything heretical or unsound. 
' But now there was a stir below. A man on a pallet, borne 
by four, was being brought towards the door, but, as they 
could not get near it, the bearers were making for the out- 
side steps to the flat roof. Erelong, noise was heard over- 
head. The hatchway, open in summer, had been battened 
down, and they were forcing it up. In a few minutes it was 
open, and now the pallet, with the sick man on it, was 
slowly let down; and the crowd had to press together, and 
make room for it on the floor. 

The sufferer appears to have been a young man who had 
brought paralysis on himself by his excesses; but as Christ 
looked at his earnest eyes he saw that he was truly penitent, 
and forthwith cheered him by the loving words, “ Child, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” “ Blasphemy!” muttered the 
rabbis to each other. ‘“ Who can forgive sins but God?” 

But Jesus instantly saw what they were thinking, and, 
turning on them, asked whether forgiving sins or raising 
such a living corpse to health was the easier wonder. He 
would show whether he had not power cn earth to forgive 
sins. Then, addressing the paralytic, he told him to rise, 
take up his pallet, and go home. At once the hitherto power- 
less creature, fixing his eyes on his benefactor, stirred, rose, 
folded up the light quilt on which he had lain, and stood 
erect before all. Christ had seen that his penitence had 
already healed his soul, and now gave him health of body, to 
lead a new life to a better purpose. 

As he moved away, with loud thanks and praises for the 
wondrous mercy vouchsafed him, the effect on the crowd was 
overpowering. Amazement and fear were on all faces. For 
the time they believed in Christ, though only to forsake him 
at the prompting of the rabbis, a little later; for we may 
make oyrselves conviction-proof, and the rabbis present had 
doneit. Their ingenuity soon found out an explanation which 
soothed their self-love, and turned even such a miracle into 

an argument for opposing our Lord. He did these wonders, 
they said, by a compact with the Devil, to lead astray the 
faithful. If any one liked to follow an emissary of Beelzebub, 
he might. As for them, they kept to the old religion, which 
was from above, not from below. 

Whether this monstrous slander was seriously believed by 
any of them, or was consciously a mere catch to cheat the 
people, is hard to say, for the mind is capable of any moral 
obfuscation which helps to support its prejudices. At any 
rate, it was a most effective weapon; for henceforth Satan 
and Christ seem to have, been linked together in the public 
feeling. One thing besides was settled,—that ‘rom this time 
the untiring effort of the religious leaders was to crush Christ 
by some means. The healing of the paralytic was the crisis 
of our Lord’s lire. 


Bournemowh, England, 








Man’s Deepest Need and Christ’s — 
First Gift. 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HERE would not be much room in Peter's humble house, 
which was probably the scene of this miracle. A small 
“crowd” would fill it and overflow into the open air. Mark 
gives a vivid picture of the eager throng clustering about the 
doorway to catch Christ’s words. No doubt Peter's remem- 
brances are reproduced in it. Another little touch reveals 
the eyewitness; for Mark tells that the sick man’s bed was 
carried by four bearers; that is, one at each corner of the 
light framework, or, more probably, simple mattress or rug. 
He also details particularly the process of breaking up the 
roof, and tells that the opening was made “ where he was” ; 
that is, just above his seat, so as to do the least damage, and 
let the man down right in front of Jesus, 

It was an unmannerly interruption to Christ’s discourse, 
and a liberty with another’s property. But Jesus pardons 
much to the sense of need and confiderice in his pity and 
help. The Pharisees sitting by would have been hugely in- 
dignant if their teachings had been thus unceremoniously 
broken in upon, and their dignified persons bespattered with 
falling rubbish; but Jesus sees “faith” where others would 
have only perceived presumption, and the faith moves him 
to respond with healing. It was very ignorant and rudimen- 
tazy, but it at least reached to trust in his power and willing- 
ness to heal the sick man. The bearers had that measure of 
faith, the palsied man had more, for Jesus does not give 
forgiveness to a heart unconscious of sin or undesirous of 
pardon. Faith receives what it expects and wishes; bodily 
healing, if that is the extent of its desire; soul healing, if 
that is its felt need. No words were needed to explain or 
apologize. The apparition of the helpless cripple let down 
through the roof spoke sufficiently. 

Note our Lord’s apparently irrevelant but really all-suffi- 
cient response. There was something which the sick man 
needed more. than restoration of power to palsied limbs,— 
namely, forgiveness. Perhaps it was sin which had palsied 
them. He had probably sowed to the flesh, and was in the 
flesh reaping corruption. But, at all events, whatever his 
bearers may have expected, we must suppose that he felt 
that deeper need, and, in some vague way, hoped to have it 
satistied by Jesus, else certainly Christ would not have assured 
him of pardon, which would not have been valued unless it 
had been previously desired, and can neither be given nor 
accepted without penitence. 

But a wider truth is involved in this authoritative declara- 
tion. Man’s deepest need is forgiveness. It is the universal 
necessity. Attempts to stanch the wounds and remove the 
manifold miseries of men are shallow, and, for the most part, 
futile, unless the root of them ali, which is sin, isdealt with. It 
is vain totry to bail out the black waters while their fountain 
is pouring them into society. Social, economical, intellectual, 
political improvements are good, but unless sin has been 
dealt with they do not reach to the depths of the situation. 
They are but like curing pimples on a consumptive patient. 
However men differ in culture, temperament, race, or lan- 
guage, they are alike in this that they are all sinners. The 
fact of sin is the gravest fact in human nature. It affects the 
whole man. It is the root of every sorrow, directly or 
indirectly. Hence the shallowness and insufficiency of 
many modern attempts of well-meaning reformers. They 
begin at the wrong end, and toil at stopping effects instead of 
removing the cause. The “savior of society” must be one 
who can take away sin, and can declare, with power to fulfil 
his declaration, “‘ Thy sins are forgiven.” 

Note the apparently reasonable, but really futile, objection 
of the orthodox Pharisees. These lynt-eyed hunters after 
heresy had come down from Jerusalem, as Luke tells us, to 
see what this new teacher was about. They had no pity for 
the sufferer, no perception of the pathos of the scene. They 
did not see the eager hope dawning in the sick man’s dim 
eyes, nor the sweet compassion shining in Christ’s, but they 
had a keen scent for anything unorthodox. They have had 
many successors. They were quite right in declaring that 
forgiveness was a prerogative of God, and belonged to him 
alone. Clearly that is so; for the very notion of sin involves 
its being an offense against God. The same act may be re- 
garded as a crime if it is a breach of human Jaw, or as a vice 
if it is considered as an infraction of the law of right, or as a 
sin if it is thought of as a transgression of the law of God. 
To use abstract language, “sin” has for its correlative 
God.” 

The Psalmist was right when he said, “Against thee, thee 
dnly, have I sinned,” though the act referred to had involved 
crimes against Bathsheba, Uriah, David himself, and ‘his 
people. So, as God only is injured by sin, he only can for- 
give. So far, then, the objection was right; and the applica- 
tion of the principle of it, to judge Christ's words, was 

legitimate. But the inference drawn was contrary to the 
true one. Instead of saying, “God only can forgive ; this 
man says that Le can, therefore he blasphemes,” they shouid 


| have said, “ God only can forgive ; 





Eee . 
therefore he has divine prerogatives. 

Note, then, Christ’s answer to the objection. He needed 
no words from the scribes to make him aware of their 
thoughts. He let them see that he wielded another diving 
prerogative in knowing their heart’s reasonings “ straight. 
way.” But it is to be very distinctly noted that he accepts 
to the full their construction of his words as claiming to dy 
what no mere man could do, If, as some would explain, he 
was only saying, as any of us might say, “ Be sure that God 
pardons thee,” why, in the name of common honesty, and of 
the plain obligations of a teacher to make his meaning clear, 
did he not say so? The least that he was bound to do in that 
case was to repudiate the mistaken construction placed on his 


words, as any of us would feel ourselves compelled to do. But 


what does he do? The very opposite. He asserts, in un- 
mistakable words, his power to forgive, in the divinest 
fashion. In effect, he said, “‘ Yes, you are quite right. For. 
giveness does, belong to God alone. It is blasphemy for 
mere man to claim to exercise it. Ido so claim.” Let ys 
mark, then, that, at a cracial moment, knowing all that was 
involved, Jesus did deliberately, and in the face of antagonists, 
assert his possession of the most incommunicable divine pre. 
rogative, and let us ask ourselves how that claim is to be 
reconciled with his meek and lowly character, or even with 
sanity. Truly, a strange assertion to be made by “sweet 
reasonableness,” unless the asserter was more than a human 
preacher of divine forgiveness, 

Note, finally, the evidence waich Jesus adduces of his 
power to forgive. It was equally easy to say, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven,” and to say, “ Take up thy bed and walk.” Words 
urecheap, But the one speech can be checked, and the other 
cannot. It can be seeri whether a sick man picks up his mat- 
tress, and walks away with it on his shoulders. It cannot be 
seen whether a troubled conscience is calmed, and the peace 
of God steals into a dark heart like sunrise across an angry sea. 
But both things were equally impossible for any but God to 
do, Therefore Jesus does the one that can be verified, in 


order that his power to do the other which cannot may be 


beyond cavil. The man who had been carried into Christ's 
presence, unable to bend a joint, is able to walk off, bed on 
back, in the sight of all the crowd. Of course, we are not 
to think of a heavy bedstead and bulky clothes, but of a light 
framework, or perhaps a mere rug, which could be easily 
rolled up and carried by one man, 

Jesus, the 
tees that he does the invisible one which precedes fhem. The 
man could not have carried his bed if the burden of sin had 
not been taken off his back. It is noteworthy that Jesus 
represents the healing, which had been the main thing de- 
sired, as chiefly important as a token of the other greater act 
So, in a wider view, we may regard all the outward better 
ment in social life, all the culture, physical, and material 
benefits, nobler manners, purer laws, and the like, which 
follow in the wake of the Gospel, as tokens that it is no illu- 
sion which looks to Jesus as, first and foremost, the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world. 

The whole visible differences between Christianity aod 
heathendom, or between the centuries before and after the 
coming of Christ, are witnesses that he has power on earth to 
forgive sins. They are witnesses, too, that all outward refor- 
mation and advancement must. begin with dealing with the 
universal, deepest fact of sin, and that visible and secondary 
blessings will only be secured by humanity as consequences 
of the primary invisible blessing which the divine Son of 
Man has power to shed over all the earth. He says first, 
Thy sins are forgiven ; and then he says, Take up thy bed, 
and walk. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


/ 
Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Helpers and the Helped. 


NE poor fellow was not cured when Christ healed # 
narrated in the last lesson. Now (1) his friends bring 

him ; (2) Christ forgave his sins at the first perception of 
their faith ; (3) the scribes charge him with blasphemi¢; 


(4) Christ proves his divine authority by healing the ma0' | 


body ; (5) the people were amazed, and glorified God. 
Bushnell has a sermon on “Four-Cornered Duties.” 1# 
no one drop his corner of the blarket. The paralyzed 
will never come without help. How much better to be 0m 
of the toiling four than one of the growling scribes! 1 
consecrated, helpful laborer is vastly above any intellectas! 
superiority used only to mi-judge. 
How did Christ receive him? Most graciously. He ssi4 
“Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” Tis * 
the soul’s prime need. In the Parliament of Religions # 
the Colombian Exposition, the representatives of <ifiert# 
faiths uttered many pretty sentiments; but no one except the 
Christian showed any way of sins being forgiven. Heo 
they all came utterly short of man’s necessity, A/l 
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"powers are in utter paralysis for this work. Some one else 
post do it, God offers; he is the party aggrieved. Let it 
done. 

ia. scribes were jealous for God, but failed to recognize 
Emmanuel,—God with us. They may have been innocent in 
this case. But they should have been looking for God to 
work among them always. The whole meaning of temple 
and synagogue, psalm and chant, Scripture reading and 
teaching, was that God should suddenly, at any time, come 
to his temple. But they were absorbed in the beauty of the 
goodly stones of their architectare, the elegance of the sing- 
ing, the dress and standing of the attendants, and general 
popularity of the service, and had no expectation of God's 
coming to them. ~ How is it with us? : 

The Bible accounts of divine service, both on eartf and in 
heaven, abound with great rapturous outbreaks 6f praise to 
God, rising at length into sound like the voice of many 
waters. Those who have gfeat joys should give great praises 
(v. 12). . - , 

University Park, Colo. 


Re) ; 
Illustrative Applications. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


T was neised that he was in the house (v.1). If the great- 
est physician in the world were known to be in a hos- 
pital crowded with sick sufferers, wouldn’t there be a stir 
there? If-the richest and most tender-héarted of men were 
known to have entered the thronged alley where the poorest 
of the poor were massed, would the needy ones there fail of 
showing an interest in his presence? If the ruler of the 
people, who had the power of pardon and of the bestowal of 
honors in his hand, were to visit a prison house.t free such 
culprits as he saw fit, or were. to come into a public place as 
the dispenser of offices and of other favors, would there be 
no thrill of anxious expectancy among the waiting, longing 
persons there? And if one who was Physician, Benefactor, 
Sympathizer, and Saviour, were reported as near at hand, 
ready to heed calls for help from any ngedy soul, could he 
come and go without a cry or a look from you? He is in 
the house where you are to-day. Up, and press forward to 
his presence! 

Many were gathered together (v. 2). It is one of the easiest 
things in the world to gather a crowd—where there are 
people enough.to make a crowd. To stand still on a 
street sidewalk, and point up into the sky, will gather a 
crowd in any city on almost any day. Even the hope of 
hearing some bright saying, or having a good langh, will 
gather a crowd at a theater, or in the church of a sensational 
preacher, Gathering a crowd is not. in itself doing a good 
work. It simply gives an opportunity. How that-oppor- 
tunity is improved, is a real test of its value. 

They come, bringing unto him a man sick of the palsy (v..3). 
Palsy is paralysis. It is a loss of power over one’s muscles, 
and nerves, and faculties generally. It is an inability to do 
as one wants todo. It is a lack of manly vigor, a helpless 
and a dependent condition. It is a pitiable disorder at the 
best. Palsy, in one form or another, is very common among 
Christians. There are palsied feet that cannot walk in the 
path of duty, palsied hands that cannot open for the help of 
the needy, palsied wills that cannot act for the right or against 
the wrong. What chall be done for the palsied ones? Bring 
them to Jesus, even though it requires four well men to bring 
one sick one. 

When they could not come nigh unio him, . .. they uncovered 
the roof (v. 4). That’s it. When you can’t do a good thing, 
then is the very time to do it. If it can’t be done in one way, 
do it in another. If there is no way of doing it on the ground- 
level, get up on to the roof and do it. “ Where there is a will, 
there isa way.” The best work done in the world has been 
work that couldn’t be done; and there is rarely a time when 
you oughtn’t to do something that can’t be done—as it seems 
to you. 

Whether is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are 
‘forgiven; or to sdy, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? 
\v. 9.) All of us have our pet notions &s to the extent and 

_ the limitations of God’s power. Some of us think, as the 
little boy who prayed nights, but not mornings, that we must 
depend on God while we are asleep, bat daytimes we can 
look out for ourselves. Others think that God can save us 
after death, bat not before. Still others think that God’s 
power in our behalf is confined to spiritual gifts, and does 
hot include material ones. But whether is easier, for God to 
take care of our spirits, or to take care of our bodies; to pro- 
vide for us in time, or to provide for us in eternity? His 
power is limitless. We need him just as truly in the tiniest 
matiers of every-day life as in the vastest interests of the life 
to come. 

We never saw it on this fashion (v.12). Well, what if you 
never did? There are a great many things that you never 
"¥.—some of them very good, and some of them very bad, 
aud none of them the better or the worse for your not seeing 

: them. Yet you are quite likely to think that if you never saw 
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anything of a Sort you hear described, there cannot be very 
much in it, when in fact there may be a great deal more in it 
than in all that you ever saw or heard of. About the poorest 
way of testing the value of a fact or a theory is to confine it 
to the range of one’s own experiences or one’s own observa- 
tions. The most senseless limit of evidence is the limit of 
the senses. 
Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


R. STALKER divides the active life of our Lord into 
three years, as follows: First, the year of obscurity. 

This was spent chiefly in Judea. Second, the year of popu- 
larity. This was passed largely in Galilee, Third, the year of 
opposition. This was spent, six months of it in Galilee, and the 
balance on the east of Jordan and in Jerusalem. Our lesson 
falls in'the second of these years, during the time of our 
Lord’s highest popularity. During this period his head- 
quarters were at Capernaum, which is called “ his own city.” 
Many miracles were wrought here, and so great was the 
stream of blessing which the inhabitants of that town re- 
ceived at his hands thet he called it “exalted unto heaven.” 

It may be well to recall the chief miracles wrought in this 
town, of which the account is given. Here the two blind 
men were healed (Matt.9). The dumb demoniac was healed, 
and the evil spirit driven out of the demoniac in the syna- 
gogue (all these, Matt. 9). Here, too, it was that the man 
with the withered hand received the divine blessing (Matt. 
12). The centurion’s servant here felt the divine healing 
power, and here, too, Peter’s mother-in-law was raised from 
her bed of sickness (Matt. 8). Jairus’s daughter was here 
raised from the dead (Matt. 9), and from the Sea of Tiberias 
Peter drew the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke 5 and 
Mark 1). This list, however, does not exhaust the miracles 
wrought by our Lord. There was one Sunday evening, as we 
saw in our last lesson, when hundreds of miracles were wrought 
by his tender hand almost within the hour. 

Under these circumstances, it was but natural that our 
Lord’s popularity should have been overwhelming. Men, 
women, and children crowded to see and hear him, not only 
from Capernaum and the shores of the Sea of Tiberias, but 
from all Galilee, and from beyond Jordan. No synagogue 
was so large, and no house so capacious, that it sufficed to 
hold the throngs that pressed after him. At times, the mul- 
titudes pressed and crowded and jammed with such vehemence 
that children were thrown down and women trodden upon by 
the madding throng. 

The scene of to-day’s lesson is laid within a home in Caper- 
naum. The crowds have gathered and thronged every room 
in the house, while anxious multitudes are standing outside 
at the doors, trying vainly to gain admission. Within, the 
Master is speaking, and every ear is attentive to his slightest 
word. Now, see, four men come swinging along with steady 
gait, bearing on a pallet a paralyzed friend of theirs. They 
come to the outskirts of the throng, and ask for permission 
to pass through. Some few of those present, make way, but 
all advance is soon stopped, for they reach the packed mass 
of humanity pressing round the door. All entreaties, efforts, 
and even viglence, fail to make the mass yield ; and so the 
four withdraw for a little, and, laying their friend on the 
ground, take counsel together. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if among the four there was one discouraged brother. 
I fancy I hear him saying, “ Friends, it is of no use; we may 
as well give it up for to-day, ahd try some other time.” 

Fortunately for the welfare of the sufferer, there must have 


been one more courageous member of that quartet. Can you 
not hear him reply, “Give it up! Never! T’ll get into 
the Master, even if I have to tear off the roof.” Note how 


fortunate it is that where there is one weak-kneed brother 
there is almost sure to be one who is stout of heart! Evil 
were it for the world if this were not so. To which set do 
you belong,—the “ weak-kneed” or the “‘strong-hearted” ? 

do not know which one of these four was willing to pay the 

ill for that damaged roof; but, whoever he was, I am sure 
he must have got a double blessing that day. So up they 
went to the roof (first finding out whereabouts the Master was 
in the house), and then, tearing it up, gently let down their 
sick friend into the very presence of the Lord. What hap- 
pened after this is told in the text. But the joy of the four, 
when Within, perhaps, fifteen minutes of the time when they 
let their friend down so utterly helpless, they received him 
again at the door well and strong, can be expressed by no 
words. As Mr. Spurgeon says, such experiences as these 
“ break the backs of words and stagger speech.” 

Having made as clear as possible to the scholars the fasci- 
nating narrative of the lesson, the teacher may well go on to 
make a practical application to the hearts and lives of the 
scholars. In each lesson it is well to take that which is 
peculiar to that lesson, and draw from it some helpful truth. 
This is the only instance in which we find four men combin- 
img to bring one sufferer to the Lerd. What one man alone 





could not accomplish, four could easily bring to pass. There 
are many things in this world which are beyond the strength 
of one individual. Combination is necessary, or these good 
ends will remain unaccomplished. I am no believer in the 
substitution of machinery for individual effort, nor in great 
reliance upon committees and organizations as such. Yet, if 
rightly used, these things may be made a great power for 
good. For example, a Sunday-school may combine to sup- 
port a home or foreign missionary. A class may combine to 
support a student at Hampton, or among the Indians, or in 
any one of our foreign fields. In this way, combinations of 
workers have accomplished much in days gone by, and in 
this way only can very large schemes be carried out success- 
fally. 

The same holds true in things purely spiritual. That there 
is power in united prayer no experienced believer will doubt. 
There seem to be cases spiritually as helpless as this man was 
physically, where it takes the prayers of many friends to 
bring down a divine blessing. I have known large results 
from “ prayer unions” in churches, in classes, in friendly cir- 
«les Union in holy matters seems to intensify petition and 
concentrate effort. That which one believer alone cannot 
accomplish, a namber of believers together may bring to pass, 
In my own school, some of our most blessed results were 
achieved by “ class-prayer lists.” By means of these, the 
teacher and all the members of the class united in praying by 
name for each other on certain specified days. Where theclass 
was large, the birthdays were the ones selected; where a class 
numbered about thirty members, one day of the month was 
given to each; and where there were only six or seven mem~ 
bers, the division was made by weekdays. No one who has 
not tried such a plan as this honestly can realize how great a 
power it is. Just as four men can draw more than four times 

as much as one man, when pulling together, so four believers 
can bring to pass more than quadruple results when working 
in a spirit of co-operation. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HAT were some of the works of healing which Jesus 
did on that busy sabbath day? In what city was 
he? In whose house was he staying? Where did he preach 
that day? He surely must have been weary when all the 
crowds had gone from the doorway, and he had sent them to 
their homes happy and well. Jesus took little time for rest. 
Early the next morning, “a great while before day,” Mark 
tells us, he rose up and left the house, and went by himself to 
some quiet, lonely place to pray. Prayer was more restful 
to him than sleep, and to commune with his Father was the. 
strength and guidance he wanted for each day’s work and 
care. If Jesus needed that strength, can we live without it? 
Of course, Jesus was missed from the household, and soon 
Simon, as master of the house he had left before his morning 
meal, and the other disciples, his companions, went in 
search,’ They knew Jesus well enough to understand why he 
had gone, and where to find him. They told him that many 
were looking for him. Indeed,so many had come that morn- 
ing after the sabbath, that the disciples said, “ All are seek- 
ing thee.” Jesus knew it, but he felt.the needs of other 
places, where the peuple had not heard the gospel, and he 
answered them, “Let us go elsewhere, into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also; for to this end came I forth.” 
He went at once on a inissionary journey through Galilee, 
preaching, teaching, and healing. One of the miracles he 
did while on that journey was the cure of a leper. by a few 
words; it was so wonderful.to the people, and brought such 
crowds, that, for a time, Jesus had to avoid the larger cities ; 
but even then people came to him from every quarter. 

After some Days.—Coming from the missionary journey in 
Galilee, Jesus was again in Capernaum. We read he was 
“in the house;” whether Peter’s house, or the home of 
some other friend who wanted to entertain him, we do not 
know. It was not on the sabbath day, but Jesus was preach- 
ing the, Word to them ; for he did not keep his religious talk 
for sabbath days only. He was ready to teach and win souls 
to believe in repentance and salvation at any hour, day or 
night, or in any place,—in a synagogue, a house, on a boat, a 
mountain-top, or by the roadside. Can you recall examples 
of any of these times or places where Jesus taught? 

No Room to Receive them.—Jesus was in a private house. 
The teacher can draw a plan, or have a picture, of an Eastern 
house built around an open square or courtyard, with a flat 
roof and an outside stairway. In such a house Jesus was 
preaching. It was soon known through the town that the 
wonderful preacher, who had cured so many some weeks 
before, had returned to Capernaum; and as they came in, 
more and more of them, Jesus began to teach. Soon the 
whole house was filled, Jesus standing in the center, where 
he could be heard by all around. There were strangers 
among them, people from a distance, from different villages 
of Galilee and Judea, and some from Jerusaiem,—so many 
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that it seemed as if not one more could possibly get in, even 
abst the door or entrance to the courtyard, 

Sick of Pulsy—While Jesus preached, and the people 
listened, they did not see what was being done outside the 
house. Four men came, bringing on a bed or mattress a man 
sick with palsy. He was weak, helpless, ill; but his friends 
had brought him to be cured. They could not even get near, 
but they would not go away unblessed. Some one of the four 
suggested a way totry and bring him to Jesus, All four 
were willing; and doubtless the sick man, who knew his own 
condition, was anxious and willing to do as'they wished, 
They carried him up the outside stairway to the flat roof. 
Then they removed some of the tiles and straw, or thatch, 
from the very center of the house-top. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the preaching, this strange sight appeared: A bed 
—a pale, sick man on it—coming slowly down, down, right 
before Jesus. Looking up, the people could see four strained, 
eager faces, watching lest the cords should slip, and careful 
that their burden might be safely laid at the Master’s feet. 
What if either of the four had been careless, or let loose the 
corner for which he was responsible? 

Jesus Saw their Faith—Of course he saw the man, saw 

how he came there, saw the hands reaching down. More 
than that, he saw their faith. They had believed the man 
could be cured, if only he could be brought to Jesus. 
Trouble, strength, disappointment, counted nothing, if they 
could only get him to Jesus, The sick man’s faith is not 
mentioned ; but Jesus knew his weakness, how powerless in 
himself; for, except others had brought him, he never could 
have been there. 
Sins Forgiven.—Jesus spoke kindly to the man, called him 
son.” Matthew says he added “ Be of good cheer.” -There 
Was not a question about his sickness or suffering, not a hint 
of his hopeless disease of body, not a word to the men who 
bronght him, but the brief sentence, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Some of the scribes were sitting there. No doubt 
there was a cold, sneering look in their faces, but they did 
not speak aloud, while they thought in their hearts: He is 
speaking against God. Who can forgive sins but God? 
This man is pretending that he is God, and can forgive sins. 
The scribes were right that none but God can forgive sin, but 
they would not believe that Jesus was divine, and could read 
their thoughts. They must have been startled when Jesus 
said: “‘ Why are ye reasoning in your hearts? Is it easier to 
say, Take up thy bed, and walk”? He could show them, and 
ther he turned to the sick man, and said, “ Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thy house.” 

Cured, Forgiven, Saved.—Strength went thrilling through 
the body so long numb and lifeless, The man stood up, 
rolled his mattress, carried: it with him, and walked away 
before them all. What a proof of love, pity, power, to read 
the thoughts of the heart, to cure the body and cleanse the 
soul from sin! We do not know what the scribes Said, nor 
the happy four who brought the man to his Saviour. Do 
you wonder that the peon!e said, as they praised God, “ We 
never saw it on this fashion”? What would you think now 
to see such a sight in church? Is Jesus able to save now as 

in Capernaum? He sees many such sights, Fathers, mothers, 
teachers, friends, bring helpless ones to him, not on beds, but 
borne on anxious hearts, with tears and prayers. Sin makes 
souls sick, careless, helpless; but Jesus is ever ready and 
able to forgive. He reads the thoughts and desires of those 
who bring their loved ones to him. He also reads hearts 
that have indifferent, unwilling, even murmuring, thoughts, 
as he does those who have faith in his forgiving love. What 
does he read in your heart? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


HESE four marks on the blackboard stand for four men 
who were carrying a sick man along the street in a 
hammock, They are hurrying, because they are very late, 
Now they come to a house,—I will draw a picture of it on 
the board,—and find the yard full of people. They try to 
push in at the door; but the crowd is too great, and even the 
windows are full of people. Some one inside the house is 
preaching. If you notice carefully how flat the roof is, and 
how easy to walk on, I will tell you how, at last, the sick 
man found a way to enter. 

On the outside of the house there were stairs leading to the 
roof, I will draw some steps, from the ground to the roof, to 
show you. These stairs were like a ladder. The four men 
who carried the hammock climbed these steps carefully, 
drawing up the hammock very gently, by means of ropes. 
After setting the hammock in a safe place, where the sick 
man could rest, these four men began to break open the roof. 

Inside the house, a preacher stood where all could hear, 
speaking comforting words about the kingdom of God and a 
Saviour who brings help and happiness for all. 

The men on the roof must have worked rapidly, for they 
knew that there was help and happivess for their poor sick 
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friend, if he could only get near this preacher. Already you 
know the name of this preacher, without my telling you. 

You never saw a roof like this. The men who built it put 
rafters so-far apart (the teacher measures a distance of about 
three feet). The spaces between were filled in with short 
sticks. On top of this they put brushwood, and then they 
laid on mortar and earth, and rolled it all flat. 

The four men who were breaking open the roof first scraped 
away the earth and mortar, and pulled out the brushwood, 
until there was a «pace large enough for them to let down the 
hammock, by its ropes, into the room underneath. 

There stood the preacher. All the people were listening, 
longing to get nearer and to hear more. 

Do you think Jesus said to the sick man who was suddenly 
laid at his feet, ‘‘ You must not interrupt me, and disturb the 
meeting?” But you know, even before I tell you, how kindly 
Jesus would treat the poor man, 

Jesus said to the sick man, “ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

Now I come to a very sad part of the story. There were a 
few people among those listening who had come there on 
These men were called scribes. 
They were the preachers, These scribes always preached 
about those long, hard rules of which you heard when we 
learned the Nicodemus story; and by and by you may tell 
me about them. ; 

Because Jesus did not preach in their way, the scribes 
were angry. When Jesus said to the sick man, “Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” the scribes thought, “ Who can for- 
give sins but God only?” They did not believe, and did not 
want to believe, that Jesus Christ was ? 

Jesus could read their thoughts, and said to them, “ Whether 
is it easier to say,...Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk.” 

Continue quoting verses 10, 11, and 12, explaining to the 
children that the sick man could then easily carry his bed, 
because it was like a hammock. 

Let.us learn our golden text, because it is about forgiving 
sin. (After a little, talk about the power of Jesus to forgive 
and heal.) 

I wish I could tell you that, when the man was cured, and 
his sins forgiven, the scribes—who saw this wonder, and 
heard all the people praising God—gave up their plan of 
making trouble ; but they did not. We shall hear more about 
them another day. 

The poor man, who needed forgiveness even more than he 
needed to be made well again, had great trouble to get near 
Jesus. Some of you, by and by, will like to tell the story 
again, and draw the picture of the house with stairs on the 
outside, 

Sometimes, when we have the trouble that always comes 
with naughty feelings, we are afraid that Jesus is so far away 
that we cannot reach him, We forget that he is always 
near, Let us ask for help to remember : 

“We fold our hands that they may be 
From all our work and play set free ; 
We close our eyes that we may see 
Nothing to take our thoughts from thee.” 


“Teach us to turn away from our sins and troubles toward 
thee. Teach us that thou art with us every moment of 
every day.” 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


RIENTAL Hovses.—The house into which our Lord 
entered at Capernaum, as we may infer from the pre- 

vious chapter, was that of Peter,—one of the humbler class, 
and therefore consisting of only one story. The structure of 
Eastern houses has been already described in these pages, 
and the evidence supplied by the numerous ruins and founda- 
tions, especially by the desolate cities of Moab, which have 
remained untouched and undisturbed by man since the fall 
of the Roman empire, shows that there is not the slightest 
deviation in the modern arrangements from those of a remote 
antiquity. Even in the very humblest cottages ground spacé 
was not begrudged. The very poorest house,—and probably 
Peter’s was not one of these,—though possibly containing 
only a single room, would yet always have an enclosed court- 
yard in front of it, this being absolutely indispensable to the 
Oriental ideas of domestic privacy. The roof in all cases was 
flat, the rafters being crossed by fagots of brushwood, upon 
which was laid earth to the depth of about a foot, over which 
was spread a thin coating of lime, carefully whitewashed. 
This served, whether with or without the shelter of a tempo- 
rary booth of boughs, as the sleeping-place of the family in 
hot weather, at other times being used for the ripening or 
drying of various fruits and roots, especially pumpkins and 
gourds. Corn, too, was frequently spread here until it could 
be winnowed. The access to the roof was invariably by stone 
steps on the outside of the building or enclosure. The only 
exceptions which [ have noticed to this mode of architecture 
are in the souch of Judea, and in other districts ab-oiutely 
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devoid of timber, where a vaulted roof is composed entirely 
of stone, covered with plaster, and presenting, at a distance, 
the appearance of a collection of bee-hives. From the edge 
of the roof there projected inwards a number of light rafters, 
over which were stretched, in the very poorest houses, pieces 
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Outer staircase of an Eastern house, showing means of 
reaching the roof. 
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of matting, but in the better class, shingles, or small slabs of 
wood, or, in this case, as we may infer from the expression in 
Luke, tiles of pottery, affording shade and shelter to persons 
sitting in front of the room below. Sitting in the door of the 
house was and is the ordinary position of the master and his 
guests in the day-time. 

Mope or Access.—The bearers of the paralytic man car- 
ried him, not on their shoulders, but, after the fashion still 
in vogue, by a loop at each corner of the mat on which he 
lay. The word used (krabbatos) means, literally, a thin 
pallet; and it is curious to note that the name is still pre- 
served in the French grabat,—a truckle or fold-up bed. 
Nothing would be easier for the bearers than, when they 
found the access to the courtyard blocked by the crowd of 
people, to go round to the outside steps, and then, lying on 
the roof, to draw back the tiles from the eaves, and so let 
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Flat-roofed houses of the East. 


down their patient immediately in front of our Lord. With- 
out farther parley, Jesus at once pronounces, “ Son, thy sins 
be forgiven.” Our Lord thus endorses a familiar maxim 
of the rabbis, that no sick man is healed of his disease until 
all his sins have been forgiven him. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“Anp MANY WERE GATHERED TOGETHER.”—This is 
precisely what ‘happens when the medical missionary goes 
abroad in Galilee to-day. It is an advantage for two to go 
together, that the work may be divided. They take up their 
quarters probably in the house of the shaykh, which always 
offers welcome shelter to travelers, especially to such as they. 
It is speedily “noised” that the physician is in the house, 
and then begins a concourse which lasts, as a rule, as long 45 
work is possible. The number and weight of the different 
ailments under which men drag through life, is never more 
vividly realized than in the presence of these suffering crowds. 
From the villages on the hills, and from the encampments in 
the valleys, they come in troops, bringing with them the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, and those who are sick with 
divers diseases; and, while the physician is busy with his 
gracious task, the words of truth are spoken to the waiting 
people. Many of the cures effected, especially by the inter- 
vention of the surgeon’s knife, appear to these untutored 
folk hardly less than miraculous. I remember one old man, 
who came from the East to Tiberias, perfectly blind from 
cataract. After the operation had been performed, and he 
felt his sight returning, it was charming to behold his joy- 
It was his settled purpose, he said, when fully recovered, to 
shoulder a white flag, and, going forth tagthe de-erts, make 
them ring with the praises of the good Mfalim Tabariych,— 
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“doctor of Tiberias,” by whose means God had restored to 
him the use of his eyes. 

“TaKE UP THY Bep, anp Go unto ray Hovuss.”—The 

“bed” is now g simple mattress, weighing only a few pounds, 
which may be easily carried under the arm. It is stuffed 
with cotton-wool, and quilted. It is about six feet in length, 
but in breadth may vary from three to five feet, according as 
it is designed to accommodate one or two. In the larger 
ones quite a company of children may often nestle very 
cosily. It is usually covered with gayly colored print. The 
place of sheets and blankets is taken by a single quilt,—lahd/, 
—made on the same principle as the mattress, only lighter. 
During. the day, when these are not wanted, they are rolled 
up, and placed in a recess in the wall, made for the purpose. 
After supper they are spread on the floor,—in summer it may 
be on the roof,—and are ready for the drowsy occupants. The 
pillows are rather hard for Western taste. They are very 
tightly packed with cotton, and mostly covered with. striped 
cloth. During the day they are often used to lean upon at 
meals, or a8.a support for the arm when sii on the diwdn. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints. 





JESUS CAN READ 
BELIEVER’S 


| THE PENITENT’s HEART. 
DOUBTER’S 





| HE KNEW WHAT WAS IN MAN. 





THE GREATER BLESSING. 





STRENGTH. 


FORGIVENESS. 


THAT BETTER PART. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


‘“* How sweetly flowed the gospel sound.” 
“ We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 

“Have you had a kindness shown?” 
“Come, contrite one; and seek his grace.”’ 
“‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“What can wash away my sin?” 
“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 


EY 
Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 





For the Teacher. 


OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Borne oF Four (vs. 1-3).—After Christ’s crowded 
sabbath in Capernaum, how did he begin the next day? 
(Mark 1:35.) What extensive labors did he next enter upon 
with his disciples? (Mark 1 : 38, 39.) What miracle did he 
work in the course of this journey? (Mark 1: 40-45.) What 
home in Capernaum may Christ have made his own dur- 
ing the year and a half of his ministry in Galilee? (Matt. 
4:13; Mark 1:29.) What sort of crowd was gathered to- 
gether? (Lake 5:17.) How has this dilemma, “no room 
to receive them,” been made impossible now for those that 
would come to Christ? What are some of the terrors of 
palsy in the Orient? Why are two or four still better than 
one to bring any one to Christ? How can we get partners 
for our Christian work ? 

2. Tay Srvs Be Foreorven (va 4, 5).—In modern times 
which is easier,—to find Christ in a crowd or when alone? 
What kinds of crowds alone keep us from him? How are 
Eastern houses arranged, that the roof could thus be torn up? 
How was this no injury to the owner of the house? What 
should we do with hindrances that bar men from Christ? 
What are some of these hindrances? What sort of bed was 
this? Why did not one of the bearers go down instead, and 
ask Christ io heal at a distance? “ When Jesus saw ” whose 
“faith”? Why-did Christ forgive the sick man’s sins, in- 
stead of healing him at once? 

3. Warde 1s Eastxr? (vs. 6-9).—Were the scribes right, 
or wrong, in their reasoning? If we injnre our brother, and 
lie forgives ys wh is not this enough? What shall we gain 











if we keep ever in mind the fact that ae knows all our 
thoughts and feelings? Though the reasoning of the scribes 
was truthful, what was wrong about its motive? Which 
was easier for Christ tosay? Why? Buttodo? In what 
ways do we sometimes cheat ourselves with words, as if they 
were deeds ? 

4. THat ye MAy Kwow (vs, 10-12).—How do Christ’s 
miracles testify to his authority to forgive sins? How was 
the completeness of the cure made evident? What is the 
most important act of healing that Christ performs for men? 
How does men’s rejoicing over the cure of a sin-sick soul 
compare with their jubilee over worldly triumphs? About 
what features of Christianity can it be said, comparing Chris- 
tianity with the other religions of the world, “ We never saw 
it on this fashion ” ? 

For the Superintendent. 

1. As Christ was preaching to a crowded houseful in 
Capernaum, who tried to get in? 2. How did they succeed? 
3. What did Christ say to the sick man when he was lowered ? 
4. What objection did the scribes make? 5. How did Christ 
prove his power to Rg sins? 6, What effect did this 
have on the company? 7. How ought we to go to work to 
bring to Jesus thgse who need him? 

Boston, Mass. 

A... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 

1. When Jesus again visited Capernaum what was the im- 
mediate effect? 2. What that Jesus saw led him to heal 
the paralytic? 3. What two distinct blessings did he give 
this man? 4. How did onesilence complaint about the other? 
5. What do these acts of Jesus prove concerning him? 


AKHe~ 


Lesson Summary. 


OW good it is that Jesus can cure palsy! There is so 

much of it in the world. So many Christians have a 

touch of it. And there are signs of it in our own persons, 

Only Jesus can free us, or our friends, from its power; but he 
can do it, and is always ready to, 

Some have palsied wills, so that they cannot even go to 
Jesus to be cured. Their friends ought to carry them to 
him, not being kept back by ordinary obstacles. It is a 
privilege and a duty to help a palsied one to the presence of 
Jesus We ought to havea part in such work. And if we 
are palsied ourselves, we ought to be glad to be helped to him 
by others, 

He who can save the soul after death, can care for both 
soul and body while they are together in this life. He who 
can do the greater thing, can do the lesser; and he who is 
willing to save to the uttermost, is willing to minister to the 
needy in all matters. There are no limitations in him. 
What a Saviour he is! ' 

. 
Added Points. 

When a friend has shown his ability to help us, we are 
glad at the thought of his coming again. Memories of 
former good quicken hopes of better things. 

Good news flies fast. Those who are in great need are 
quick to catch the sound of coming help. 

Where treasures are supposed to be distributed, there is 
sure to be a crowd. But men do not always know what is 
the greatest good, 

If four men are needed to help one, four men ought to be 
ready for the work. It is often the case that we can do best 
by joining with three others in a task that needs four. 

“The longest way round is the shortest way home” in 
many acase. An indirect way may be the directest path. 

Jesus is gladdened with a shew of trust in him. He likes 
to be believed in. 

Unless we are willing to believe that Jesus is a Saviour, we 
cannot find help in him as an every-day helper. 

Moving right off in the exercise of new strength is the 
best proof that we have renewed strength. Jesus wants us to 
use the new powers he gives us. 


Wor feb 


Systematic Visiting by Districts. 


HETHER house-to-house visiting be done by the 
single congregation, or by the united effort of all 

the churches of the town or neighborhood, the objects 
in viéw are the same,—to find and relieve the sick and 
suffering; to aid the poor; to distribute tracts, papers, 
and Bibles; to give invitations to church and Sunday- 


1 Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Wainut Street, 
Philacelphia, Pa. 
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school services, and to secure opportunities for religious 
conversation and prayer. Often the older visitor will be 
accompanied by one of the young Christians, who is thus 
to be put in training. The devoted Sunday-school 
teacher, perhaps, will take with him one or another of 
his scholars. Reports will be made to the pastor, super- 
intendent, or missionary committee, in order that new 
comers in the district may be called upon, or special 
cases of destitution may be promptly cared for. 

If the canvas is undertaken by the single congrega- 
tion, the visitors will have use for cards of invitation, 
giving the pastor’s name and address, and the hours of 
services,” A simple form is preferred by many, like this 
one used in the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia : 


TABERNACLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, * 
Thirty-seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Rev. Henry C. McCook, Pastor. 


. ‘ 


If your children are not attending any other 
Sabbath-school, we would be glad to welcome 
them to our school. The services begin at 2.30 


in the afternoon. 
SAMUEL G. Scort, 


Superintendent, 
CHURCH SERVICES. 


Sabbath morning at 10.30. 
Sabbath afternoon at 4. 
Wednesday eve’g service at 8 o’clock. 


Strangers are cordially invited. 


A union movenient has recently been carried into 
effect by which the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, has been carefully districted and visited. The 
work. was planned in the summer, and accomplished 
early in the fall. In pursuance of this plan, the follow; 
ing circular-letter was sent to the pastors and superins 
tendents of Sunday-schools : 


MANCHESTER, N. H., June 1, 1894, 
BROTHERS : 


At a meeting of the Manchester Sabbath-school Valens 
held at the First Baptist Church, Sunday afternoon, May 20, 
the subject of house-to-house visitation for the whole city was 
discussed, and it was voted unanimously that the work was a 
desirable one to accomplish. The method adopted elsewhere 
—namely, districting the city, and assigning each district to as 
many as necessary to complete the visitation in one day—was 
thought to be the most desirable plan, and a committee was 
chosen to take general charge of the work, The committee has 
already begun the districting of the city, which will require 
much time and labor. Before proceeding further, the com- 
mittee desire to know if you approve the work, and are willing 
to appoint from among your people as many as will be required, 
who will accept the assignment of a district with a brother or 
sister of another denomination, and, upon the day appointed, 
give the day to the work, and report results to the committee 
, upon blanks to be furnished for that purpose. The results 
from such a canvas of the whole city, family by family, cannot 
fail to bring to notice much desirable information for the use of 
the churches and Sunday-schools, and of bringing in many who 
are now waiting for such acall. We believe an annual visita- 
tion of the whole city under a union organization, directed by a 
broad, catholic spirit, cannot fail to accomplish great good, and 
bring many into active Christian service who are only waiting 
to have Christians obey the command of the Master, *‘ Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.” 
Yours for the cause of Christ, 
Joun G. LANE, 
M. B. MCALLESTER, > Committee. 
A. P, WILson, j 


P. S.—Please consider this plan of Christian co-operation, ™ 


and return to the chairman of this committee your reply within 
the next two weeks. 


Favorable replies having been received from the pas- 
tors and superintendents, a second circular was sent a 
month later, pointing out the great needeof the work, 
showing that ‘“‘ denominational preferences’ had been set 
aside in uniting ‘‘for the common good,” and asking 
that “the success of the work be an object of prayer 
until it shall be consummated,” and that it be “ men- 
tioned frequently in the prayer-meetings of the churches, 
that the whole church may be united in spirit iu this 
effort to know our city better, and to bring many more 
into the churches and Sunday-schools.” The letter alsa 
contained these suggestions as to methods : 


Your hearty approval of the house-to-house visitation plan 
of the Manchester Sunday-school Union, and pledge in behulf 
of your church and Sunday-school to co-operate therein, is 
received. The committee have prepared a district map of the 
city, and have it divided into seventy-nine districts. Books 
systemizing the work of the visitors are ready. It has been 
considered advisable that the visitation day be deferred until 
the first week in September. There is yet much work to be 
done, that the visitors may be well organized when the day 
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shall be fixed, The committee ask that you appoint one per- 
son who will act with them in arranging the detail of the 
work; also that you have secured from among your people 
persons who will act as visitors, and see to it that their 
names are reported to the chairman of this committee as soon 
as possible. Please attend to this before they shall go away for 
summer vacations. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. John G. Lane, 
now writes regarding the spirit and results of this 
movement: 


“Before entering upon the work, visitors came to- 
gether for prayer for God's blessing upon the work, and 
to receive instructions and books in which they were 
required to make a record of each visit. The work was 
done much better than we could expect, in that a much 
larger proportion of our people were reached than has 
been secured in some of our large cities, Each visitor 
was supplied with cards of invitation, and forty-five 
hundred of our people were thus invited to church. 
After the visitation was completed, the visitors spent 
an evening tozether, relating personal experiences of 
things that could not well go on to the books. Many 
of the visitors who were fearful when they started out, 
came back rejoicing in their good success, and express- 
ing a willingness to repeat the effort again next year.” 
Mr. Lane also emphasizes the importance of appointing 
visitors “ who can grasp the -plan, and who, in making 
records, will do it carefully, so that errors will not appear 
in the summary.” 

The summary shows that fourteen thousand persons 
were visited, about equally divided between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant families. It was found that 
about one-quarter of the children were not Sunday- 
school scholars, and about the same proportion of adults 
were not accustomed to attend church. Each of the 
eighty districts was made small enough for two visitors 
to canvass it in one day; thus the whole work was com- 
pleted on the day assigned, September 5. Each visitor 
hada little paper-covered canvass-book, ruled in columns, 
with heatlings for recording the number of persons be- 
tween five and twenty-one years old who attend Sunday- 
school, and the number who do not; the number of new 
scholars who promised to attend; the denominational 
preferences of the persons visited; the number of adults 
who attend church and the number who do not, and the 
number who are church-members, A broad column is 
left blank for “remarks.” On the front cover of each 
book was pasted a printed slip describing the particular 
district to be visited, like this specimen : 


DISTRICT No. 1, 
Corner Elm and Auburn. 
Up Auburn to Chestnut. 
Up Chestnut to Cedar. 
Down Cedar to Elm. 
Down Elm to Auburn. 


General instructions to canvassers are given on the 
first page, one point being that the record should “ in- 
clude all hired help and boarders.” 














A Modern Version of the Old 
Testament.* 


HE old saying that a good translation is the best 
commentary on a biblical book, is being empha- 
sized in our times, more and more. Of the really valu- 
able commentaries on the Bible published within the 
last generation, none, with possibly the sole exception of 
Meyer, is without a translation of the text. Not a few 
commentators have actually made the translation the 
chief feature of their works. This principle or method 
is not, indeed, absolutely new, as older Bible works, such 
as the famous Gnomon of Bengel on the New Testament, 
have made excellent use of this exegetical means; but 
comparatively and relatively in the extent with which 
this idea has been systematically applied, it can be re- 
garded as one of the achievements of modern biblical 
research. And here again, as in so many other ways, 
the Germans have been the pathfinders and pioneers. 
In fact, they have produced a literature along this line 
which well deserves imitation among English-speaking 
scholars, but which as yet has not its counterpart in our 
theological world. The idea of translating the Scrip- 
tures so as to reproduce the thoughts of the original 


* Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Herausgegeben von 
Professor Dr. Emil Kautzsch. 2 vols. Lexicon 4to, pp. vi, 1012; 
xviii, 219. Freiburgi. B.: J C. B. Mohr. Pubiished also 


18 marks. 
one volume, at 16.50 marks. 
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writers, as ais thoughts have become plain by the 
help of the best biblical scholarship of all times, was 
first utilized by De Wette, the last revised edition of 
whose German Bible appeared in 1838. It has been car- 
ried out to almost classical perfection by Weizsicker in 
his version of the New Testament, of which the sixth 
and seventh editions appeared recently. Fully, com- 
pletely, and with an extraordinary wealth of valuable 
appendices and critical additions, it has been utilized in 
the new Kautzsch translation of the Old Testament. 

This work stands out as absolutely unique in modern 
biblical literature. It is above all things a translation, 
the aim being a reproduction of the Bible books in the 
language which the original writers would have em- 
ployed had they lived in our own day. It is a modern 
version of the Old Testament in the best sense of the 
word. Naturally, then, it is not, and cannot be, a literal 
rendering. The idiomatic reproduction of the thoughts 
of the original, as these have unfolded themselves to the 
close investigation of Bible students, constituted the aim 
of Kautzsch and his ten collaborators, Not the method 
of the King James Version, but rather that of Luther, 
whose avowed purpose it was to translate so that “the 
peasant behind the plow and the maid in the kitchen 
could understand Isaiah and the Gospels,” served as a 
model. The purpose was to make the apostles and 
prophets “speak German.” And this has been accom- 
plished. The work is a masterly commentary-transla- 
tion, and at the same time practically a summa summarum 
of the exegetical research of modern scholarship, in so 
far as this can be exhibited in a translation. 

But this monumental work is more, although in a way 
perhaps less satisfactory for the general and conservative 
reader, being at the same time very welcome to the stu- 
dent, even if he cannot agree with the positions taken. 
The book aims to give also the literary history of the 
Old Testament, doing so from an advanced standpoint. 
Throughout the translation, and on the margins of the 
pages, the literary sources of the various parts of the 
different books are marked in accordance with what are 
claimed as results of modern criticism. The appendices, 
in addition to giving valuable archwological tables of 
weights and measures in the Old Testament, a chrono- 
logical system, and a description of coins, furnish in 
detail a sketch of Old Testament literature, which in- 
volves also a sketch of Old Testament religious history 
that is to all intents and purposes the expression of 
the modern advanced views. These, together with the 
‘Survey of the History of the Israelites,” in five, some- 
times six, columns, giving the chronology, the history 
proper, the literary history, and synchronous events in 
Oriental history, as well as an excellent summary of 
critical material covering the entire Old Testament, will 
be keenly appreciated by the closer and more exact 
student. As there is also an edition of this work without 
these supplementary parts, the general reader need not 
purchase the latter at all, The latest and best map of 
Palestine published, that of Guthe and Fischer, is ap- 
pended. It notes all of the results of the latest dis- 
coveries in the Holy Land and city. 

This volume is, as it were, the sum and substance 
of the learned research of our times on the Bible text 
and its interpretation. Its authors are acknowledged 
authorities among the specialists of Germany, and, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, belong to the more 
moderate among the critical clans, The work is the joint 
production of Professors Baethgen, Guthe, Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch, Kittel, Marti, Rothstein, Riietschi, Ryssel, 
Siegfried, and Socin. All are theological men except 
the last-mentioned, who is an Arabist. It is a monu- 
mental work of results, and, as such, is without a peer in 
modern biblical literature. 


Ha? 


Aspects of Modern Study: Being University Extension Ad- 
dresses, YY Lord Playfair, Canon Browne, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. John Morley, Sir James Paget, Professor Max Miiller, 
the Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of Durham, and Professor 
Jebb. (12mo, pp. viii, 187. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.) 


The London Society for University Extension owes its 
existence to the fact that London has no teaching uni- 
versity to undertake the work. There is a King’s Col- 
lege, a University College, and others, which prepare 
students for the degrees which the London University 
confers upon all who pass its examinations. But it only 
examines, and does not teach. For this reason the work 
has been in the hands of a committee of resident gradu- 
ates of all the universities who are fortunate in being 
able to call upon very distinguished men to address their 
annual meetings. These addresses were delivered in the 
yeurs 1886 1894. Perhaps the best are those by Jolin 


Vol. 36, No. 4: 


Morley on “The Study of Literature,” in which he pays 
his disrespects to Sir John Lubbock’s “hundred best 
books ;” by the Duke of Argyll on “The Application of 
the Historic Method to Economic Science,” which fore. 
shadowed his able book on “The Unseen Foundations 
of Society,” and which has an interesting passage on 
the economic condition of Palestine; and by Professor 
Jebb “On the Influence of the Greek Mind on Modern 
Life.” Others bear more directly on the Society’s prob. 
lem of effecting the wider diffusion of the best education, 


. 
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Tales of the Maine Coast. By Noah Brooks. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 
Mr. Noah Brooks has served the public through a long 
and useful newspaper life without having received the 
full public recognition, which is his-due, for either his 
ability or his achievement. The seven stories collected 
here turn upon the characteristic life of Castine, Maine, 
In it he was born, and there he is now living. There is 
in the stories, as in Castine itself, a smell of the sea and 
of long voyages. The flavor of sea-fring men is here, 
and the air of a place long standing, and past its most 
active days. There are echoes of the Revolution and of 
the last war. Over all are the keen observation, the 
fluent writing, and the personal experience of a news- 
paper man who knows his trade and loves it. 


(16mo, pp. 271, 








Convention Calendar for 1894. 


Vermont, at St. Albans 

New Brunswick, at Fredericton 
Ontario, at Belleville... PA iowont 
District of Columbia, at W uthlagien October 29-31 
Maryland, at Frederick October 31 
Southern California, at Ventura...................se00« November 5-7 
Rhode Island, at Providence.......... pidesinad deena November 6, 7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids........., 20.22. scc00scseeeeeee November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London November 13-15 


CAD 


October 16-18 
October 16-18 
...October 23-25 


California Sunday- School 
Organization. 


By Loyal L. Wirt. 


JIFTEEN years ago, the California State Sunday- 

School Association was a wide-awake organization. 

The annual conventions sparkled with life, exerting a 
wide and helpful influence. 

When it was suggested that the Association head an 
interdenominational movement which had for its object 
the erection of a Sunday-school chapel in the Yosemite 
Valley, the next convention took hold of the matter with 
an enthusiasm which soon placed a handsome little sanc- 
tuary just where the mists of the “ Bridal Veil,” lifted 
Ly the hands of the water-sprites in waiting, drift across 
to cool the furrowed brow of Cathedral Rock. 

Then came the decade divinely signalized by the 
awakening of the young people of America into spiritual 
activity,—a decade during which almost every Sunday- 
school throughout the land ungrudgingly loaned its 
brightest and best to present and foster the principles of 
Christian Endeavor. 

Yet now, in recent years, in California as well as 
elsewhere, there has been a most notable returning of 
this loaned strength to its first love, and by its return is 
bringing the work of the Sunday-school into greater 
prominence and power than ever before. 

This revival] of interest became most noticeable here 
about the time that the counties known as Southern Cali- 
fornia urged the expediency of withdrawing from the 
state association to form themselves into a separate 
organization. 

The geographical division of the state at Tehachapi, 
with hundreds of miles of sparsely settled territory lying 
between the two populous portions, made it seem best to 
take this step. 

That was three years ago ; and, while many shook their 
heads in prophecy of failure, the division has, neverthe- 
less, proved a blessing to the Sunday-school interests of 
the state, north .as well. as south. For a time the old 
Association keenly felt the loss of those watm-hearted, 
wide-awake southern brethren ; but the revelation of its 
weakness was the very means which rallied much latent 
vitality, and led spontaneously to a forward movement. 

The southern Association went bravely to work to prove 
its right to be. Picked Sunday-school workers put dig- 
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pity and force into the new organization, 
laying their campaign plans wisely and 
well. 

County, district, and city organizations 
were effected, while the annual conven- 
tion has been increasingly helpful and 
well attended. At the St. Louis conven- 
tion, our representative upon the Inter- 
national Committee, Mr. D. C. Cook, was 
chosen from amidst the orange-groves of 
the south. When the Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Convention gathered at Pacific Grove 
in May, 1898, and President Fergusson, 
looking out upon the assemblage, saw 
only enough delegates to comprise a good- 
sized prayer-meeting, every loyal Sunday- 
school worker present felt that the “‘ Val- 
ley of Baca” had been reached. And so 
it proved. There was occasion enough for 
“ weeping,” but the “ well” was found to 
tbe here. 

If poor in numbers, rich was that con- 
vention in spiritual blessing. A prayer- 
meeting it was indeed. 

With the Holy Spirit’s presence quick- 
ening every Christian heart, there arose a 
universal determination to clothe the “dry 
bones,” and make the Association a living, 
working reality, and the next annual 
convention a meeting making itself felt 
for the kingdom of God throughout the 
state. 

Right gladly, then, did the executive 
committee learn, a few months later, that 
Field Superintendent Reynolds was headed 
this way. Early were plans laid for his 
campaign. 

At that time not more than one-tenth 
of the central and northern counties could 
report live associations. On the rising 
tide of Sunday-school enthusiasm, Mr. 
Reynolds came, saw, and conquered. 

Arriving three weeks before the time of 
the state convention, he entered upon an 
extended itinerary, carefully arranged for, 
in company with the state secretary. 

Mass meetings were held in a dozen 
county-seats, with, for their special object, 
the union of the Sunday-school forces in 
each unorganized county. 

“ Organization for evangelization ” wae 
Superintendent Reynolds’s battle-cry 
everywhere. Nor was it without effect ; 
for in his wake he left nine county associa- 
tions and one district association,—live 
ones. 

4n incident decidedly amusing, had it 
not been attended with consequences of so 
serious a character, befell our brother dur- 
ing his visit to Sacramento. I relate it 
for the benefit of his Peoria friends. 

Our capital city has the reputation 
(whether justly or not) of being a place 
whose moral status is none too high. Re- 
ferring to this fact in an address, Mr. 
Reynolds said he was glad to be in a city 
which offered plenty of room for improve- 
ment. He congratulated the Sunday- 
school workers present upon their grand 
opportunities for service, and even thought 
that, next to Peoria, he would himself like 
to live and labor in wicked Sacramento. 
Directly after this address he had occa- 
sion to take the train. Scarcely had the 
vine-clad foot-hills hidden from view the 
sun, whese rays reflected back in dazzling 
shafts of gold from the capitol’s burnished 
dome, when our brother, in a voice quite 
out of pitch for a Sunday-school talk, 
made the startling announcement that 
some dear Sacramento sinner had gotten 
away with his pocket-book and its goodly 
contents. 

Of course we had a good state meeting; 
well attended, and brimful of interest from 
invocation to benediction. 

The San José delegation created some- 
thing of a surprise when they carried off 
the two chief officers—president and sec- 
retary—for the ensuing year. But who 


ness, with two such consecrated, efficient, 
and earnest business men—Harry Morton 
and Guy Campbell—willing to devote to 
the state work those same sterling quali- 
ties which have made them so eminently 
successful in superintending the two lar- 
gest Sunday-schools in : the “ Garden City.” 

From a practical standpoint, and in view 
of ultimate results, perhaps the most de- 
cided “ forward movement ” is the realiza- 
tion of the hope cherished by the Stockton 
convention, that a worker might be put in 
the field to conserve and carry forward the 
successful beginnings made during the visit 
of Superintendent Reynolds, and, so far as 
possible, to organize the remaining twenty- 
eight or thirty unorganized counties. 

Some two months ago, the Executive 
Committee decided to fulfil these hopes, 
appointing the secretary of last year to the 
position of field secretary. 

Already, through his labors, the large 
outline map of California, which many 
saw at St. Louis, begins to present a more 
“ starry’ appearance. 

It is our purpose, with God’s help, to 
push this department of our state Sunday- 
school work until the placid waters of the 
Pacific shall kiss the feet of a “ Banner 
state.” 


Oakland, Cal. 


A correct statement of the cireulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than. three inches) in 
each issue for a yeat, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers; nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Al& advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance 0, el sens wpon the regular rates. 
For Terms of S iption, see Fourteenth page. 
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A Model 
Superintendent 


tions of every live superintendent. 


teacher. 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
‘Sunday-School 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Walnut. Street. 





3 Popular Books 


By H.,. Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- ° 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and* auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the posii- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an iuterest for 
Price, $1.50. 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 









The 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and | 
Teachers 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


Price, $1.00. 


This book brings out 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








As many pieces as the average 


chorister or superintendent. Price, $7. 


“ Welcome Songs 
8 8 ‘ song book for the Sunday py and Young People’s Societies. 


To meet the demand 


sample copy in flexible "oloth, oo ae at postal, to ant Sunday schoot SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


” Just issued. A pictorial illustrated 
@ first-class, inexpensive book. 


or $15 per 100 in stiff boards, cloth. Adarecs, Davip ©. Cook PusLIsHiING Co., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 





@NOW READY-@ 


THE SACRED TRIO. 


Combining three of our recent publications ; 
namely, Redemption Songs, Showers of Bless- 
ing, and The Joyful Sound. Price: 75 cents, 
by mail; words edition, 15 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1924,Arch strset. 
TOWNER’S MALE CHOIR. 


A choice collection for male voices. Each page a 
gem. Number 1 —~ Number 2.n0w ready. Each, 
$1.80 per fosee. womeies Ck 15 cents each. 

FLEMI €o., 112 Fifth Ave., 
New York; a Fda Bt, Chicago. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
oe Interior Decoratin 
y-8c 





Chi Company. 
Church, -echool, and club equipments ; man- 
tels, tiles, ceramic mosaics, —e special furniture. 
Highest ie of first-class rawings and es- 
timates furnished upon app -* Send for catalog. 
149 and 150 ‘Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Illinois. For- 
merly occupied by the Henry Dibblee Company. _ 


PRIZE BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION. 
By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. $600 
Professor in Dickinson College Prize. 
12mo. 288 pagés. cents. Linen cloth binding. 


Timely, Spraiate, uaiifing, and suggestive. The best 
education is by a Christian teacher, whose 

successful pees experience bas enabled him to 
bring a well-prepared mind to upon a subject of 
such great importance to all. 


HOW JOHN AND I — 
BROUGHT UP THE CHILD. 
$400 By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
Prize. 12mo. 233 pages. . 80 cents. 
In @ story are woven gems of practical thought and 
teaching upon the true education of children. 











OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 
By THEODORA C. ELMSLIE. 
Large 12mo. 320 pages. Illustrated. §1.25. 
Bound in red and white,blue andwhite,and plain cloth. 


“To write a good children’s story is a task which 
demands skill as well as tender love for the young. 
We find both of these requisites in * The Little Lady 
of Lavender,’ which might be called &@ companion 
book to ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy * without losing any- 
thing by the comparison. 


GODFREY BRENZ. 
By SARAH J. JONES. 
i2mo. 208 pages. Cloth binding. 980 cents, 


A story of the Reformation period, 


FOLLOWING THE STAR. 
12mo, BER 8 A 90 cents. 


A story of the magi and the star. 
Ask your bookseller, or order by mail of 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia and New York. 
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{ THE WESTIINSTER LESION 


For the youngest scholars. 
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~ APPROVED BOOKS. 


A lat of 6°0 sent for 2-cent stamp. 





could withstand their eloquent persuasive- 


Goodenough & Wociom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N.Y 


The Nega 
tive C 
cism a4 


rm BURNING QUESTION 
In HIGHER CRITICISM. See ana. 


By THEODORE E. ScHMAUK, Professor-elect of Exe- 
getical Theology in Chicago Seminary. ‘ One of 
the first books of the year, if not of the decade,’’ 
says The Lutheran Church Review. ‘“ Great! 

needed,’’ says Dr. W.H.Green. ‘It isthe best boo 

on the orthodox side ; an all-around survey, scien- 
tific, and fascinating to read.” “It is accurate,” 
says The Sunday School Times, “ fresh, striking, 
candid, and few books give so much for 80 small & 
sum."’ The Occident says: ‘‘ It ought to be in the 
hands of our pastors and elders throughout the 


_ Price, $1, postpaid. Address, 
ALDUS CO., Publishers, Lebanon, Pa. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 


S. S. Lesson Illustrator 


EpiTEep By ABBIE C. MORROW, 








| most uatqest nae pawn A of [ eo iutoene- 
ona Laseena ioe and sp’ 

IT WILL TwOU SOwnina b but a postal 
card to Fy for > sample number, and use it for a 
month’s trial. You will not do © without it afterward. 


Monthly, only 60 centaa year. 
FLEMING H.'‘REVELL COMPANY 


New Yor«K: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO : 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 











oo > t+ or oor 
} 30th EDITION. sem. 
Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents (or stamps). 
FRENCH opnnmsn, SPANISH, 
SPOKEN IN TEN WEEKS 
the Resenthal Method, latest and best work 
Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of * ‘sae Meister- 
schaft System ~ 
* Without doubt the most practical method in 


LYGLOT BOOK CO } 
| 1204 Chamber of Commerce, - Ti. 
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‘GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and IUustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
of the Nine- 
Century. 
Containing many new features 
pot found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson &4Sons, 33 East 17th s..N.¥. 











Mrs, Crafs's Primary Teacher's Quarter, 


asnvenr: 10 cents n ous 
wanpa ST DRUMMOND: sew Yonu Cirr, 





existence.” —The Nation. } 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


For SociaL MEETINGS: 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100, 
For REVIVAL MEETINGS: 

Gospel Hymns, Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 

Small music type edition, $45 per 100. 

For MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY- ScHOOLs: 

Select Songs, No. 2. Cicth; $40 per 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
168. oth St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IVE THANKS, a new Sunday-school Qongest 
Exercise, by Palmer Hartsough and J. 

more. ‘If you want something really fine in the way 
of music and recitations for a fall entertainment, we 
recommend the exercise “Give Thanks.” It is the 
best we have ever issued, and that’s saying a good 
deal. The music is especially stirring. There are 
three Sunday-school anthems in the collection. The 
hoy are printed on Sepacnep sheets. Price, 6 
cents; 55 cents pe. dozen, by mail, postpaid. Fitt- 
MORE Bros., 14 6th St., Cincinnati ; or, 40 Bible 
House, New York. 


EXCELL’S TRIUMPHANT SONGS 


Nos. Sane 6 Cae 
Octo 


isos 
22, io 

ONE COPY FREE toeve Sunday-school 
superintendent contempla' a change of sing- 
ing-books, by sending name os one address, and men- 
tioning The =f 1 Tim 

E. 0. EXCELL, 

Lakeside Bldg. 
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Chicago, Ill, 


HARY EST SHEAVES! A Har. 
vest Home Service. SEND THE 
LIGHT. A ary yi Service. 
pay Sam vsos O,1. Pr. be. 

id 10c in stamps for samples of 
inal Anth. and The New Song free, 
W. Madison St. Chicago, 








NEW 


MU SIC 


we tee 9. Tetum 


Geo. ¥F. Rosche & 
Feedi he Mul 
HARVEST Tes Unidlied seed, Thanktalctime 


EXERCISES ee Fruits(primary dane many 


ce, S.cents 
each; $4.00 per hundred. Harvest Recitations, is cents; 
Harvest Concert Book. 50 cents. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Maas. 


EIRLY, Music Publisher, 2 new <atne 
exercises for Sunday -schools,—" Prince 
Advocate’’and * T oe Light of the World. 
Gnasetes, 10c.; ‘poe 68 , $3. EE—a Xmas 
nthem and il recitations with a 12 
exercises. “Address A. BEIBLY, Chicago. 














oh For all ocea- 


SPECIAL SERVI shonsinthouk: 
day-school. Lists Ha E on lication, 
THE JOHN C unth co. 
Cincinnati-New etnias 





D4 M A S Sunday grand idea “School Extertain ment 


10 cts. explains, Send for it now. .« 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 8 Joun Street, NEw York. 





MECHANICAL CAL DRAWING 


lecteicity gy 9 oe . 

R. R. and B Eng’ring, 
Branches. 

Send for tree Circular, stating 


Coknkse, or your trade. 
co. RESPONt DEN HOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


oul ~The Bulle. S.PS. 


Contains hints valuable to all 
wearers of spectacles and eye- 
glasses. Write for one. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manvut'g Optician, 
104 B. 29d St., New York, 
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Philadelphia, October 13, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter." 
‘The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 


—_—_ 





Terms of Subscription. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 


atthe following rates, for either oid or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year. ‘ 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Arpement or oar set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as mony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any nuinber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Por five or more copies in a package to one address, 
80 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The rsfor a club may be ordered sent pertty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

@ to One address, at fifty cents each, when so 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

eciubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
t large packages may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pa forinaclubof either 
ter. The free copies for pockage clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


kage. 
PKdditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club race. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 

Amel may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

@as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
Peper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, but can bavea copy transferred 

m a —- to &@ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the uaagpisee time of the sub- 
ecription, when it has over six Mhonthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. Tr 
os ke olub subscriber intends to change hisor her 

jreas fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Aj) addresses should Include 
byp county and state. 

faclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such n will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

ed last year b 


y 
will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless aa sprees request. The 
Meise st Ga execs “Reseed 
m oO} e su on, new: 
thereto be made ear! a 


copies of an ‘one issue of the per to en- 
‘able all the teachers of a school to e it, will be 
sent . Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

e@ copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionari 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
re must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
— singly to the ae ame am orina 
age to one Ww ever may referred 
the subscribers. ¥ 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

r Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 

thout the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES 
“My Trade 





will take anything I give 


> them; they believe what 


Vos re em 
rae 
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washing-compound—Pearline. 


I tell them; and I mean 
to sell them what I make 
the most on,”’ That is 
what one grocer actually 
gives as a reason for 
selling washing-powders 
—imitations— instead of 
the original and best 
If grocers and customers 


were all like these, the millions of women who are now bless- 
ing Pearline would still be doing useless hard work. But 
when you come across such a dealer, don’t let him put you off 


with anything except Pearline. a 





JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Anzwmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


: Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








W.L.DoucLa 
$3 SHOE .3initt. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4.93 50 FINE CALF& KANGAROO. 
$ 3.30 POLICE, 3 Soxes. 
$2. WORK] 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE * 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
= BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing tho 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman's profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 














Corticelli Filo Silk 

This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautifuldyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to “4 it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and bot > An In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship. Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as ” prefer. Aw the Gold 


“Florence Home Needlework” fer 1894 is 
now ready. Subjects £ Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
Flowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 
3100000000000000000000000 
( 




















Underwear 
a dainty water-colored booklet abent dhe" | 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear | 


the underwear of health and comfort — 
gives thorough protection — no irritation — 
moisture—can’t shrink — 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 











A Ladies’ Kid But- 
tent- 
e best 
ever offered for the 
perry Sent pre, 
to any part 
fhe U.8. Bend $2.20, 
giving size wanted, 
and we will senda 
pair of these fine 
shoes by return 
mail. Illustrated 
booklet of this and 
other styles free, 
Money retunded if 
not as represented. 


JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
1210 & 1212 [Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ton Shoe, 
leather tip. 


in New England, and this boot is 
made exclusively for us, and cannot 
be bought at any price of any one else anywhere. 


It is Dongola, Solid Leather, and Perfect Fitting. 


This is NOT a cheap 
stock boot, bought anywhere 
and everywhere, to do a 
‘*mail order” business. WE 
own and run the largest * 
rétail Boot and Shoe store i 








These points we guarantee and will refund the money to any 
one who, for any reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 
This Boot is worth $3.00, and is in every point superior 
to the cheap stock goods advertised, which are bought from 
jobbers, se/dom twice alike. Sent express prepaid. C, D, E, 

EE widths. All the Newest Styles of Toes. Sizes 1 to 8. 


WE have been advertising in‘ THE SUNDAY 


ScHOOL Times for two years, and have on our books 


thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even), because 
they have found out that we do not 
misrepresent what we adver- 

tise. You can save many 

dollars by buying your 

Boots and Shoes of us and 

as there is no possible 

risk to you under our 

guarantee to refund every 


cent if anything bought of us is unsatisfactory, why won't you send just your name and 


address on a postal card for “Shoe Facts” free? 


Forty illustrations of the very latest styles. 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1092 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SPINNING. 


[By Helen Hunt Jackson. ] 


IKE a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, “ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do,” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall; but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 
My threads will have ; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young,— 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know he set me here, and still, 
Aud glad, and blind, I wait his will ; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God's message in the sun, 
** Thou poor blind spinner, work is done,” 


(o> 


Utilizing a Child’s 
Imagination. 
[M. E. P., in The Interior.) 


T no time in life is imagination the 
powerful factor that it is in early 
childhood, It can be a gift that is price- 
less in its power of giving joy, or one that 
can torture the childish heart with phan- 
tasies which are ‘none the less horrible 
because purely imaginary. A_ nervous, 
sensitive child may suffer untold miseries 
from a thoughtless untruth. The night 
may be peopled with enemies waiting to 
ounce upon him, even the familiar ob- 
jects about him may be invested with 
awe-inspiring qualities if he is made to 
believe that they will wreak vengeance 
upon him for every infringement of nur- 
sery law. But carefully guarded, the 
child’s imagination is a mine of pure de- 
light tohim, Even more, it can turn into 
pleasure what would otherwise be an irk- 
some tusk, 

An unusually bright and active little 
six-year-old boy made the acquaintance 
of an invalid, suffering from nervous pros- 
tration, at a health resort. Perhaps it 
wis because, with the unerring instinct of 
childhood, the boy recognized that she 
was a genuine child-lover, that he seemed 
to find a peculiar charm in her society, 
even although she was too weak to do 
much to minister to his amusement 
After a very little time of listening to the 
happy childish chatter, and answering the 
many questions, rest would be imperative. 
The child went away with such sorrowful 
reluctance the first time the invalid’s 
weakness was explained to him, that ber 
heart,/which went out tenderly to all 
childhood, was touched by his manifest 
disappointment. Calling him back, she 
assured him that she loved to have him 
with her, and as soon as she was able to 
see him again after a little rest, she would 
send her nurse to summon him. 

“ Well, if I sat still and did not speak 
one word, couldn’t you rest if I was 
here?” pleaded the child, his dark ey& 
full of loving entreaty. 

“You may try, if you wish, dear, but I 
am afraid you don’t know how hard it 's 
to keep still.” 

“Oh! but I wilb keep still if I just have 
to hold my hands over my mouth,” he '2- 
sisted, end holding the watch that he 
might see when the hands crept to a cer 
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in point he began his self-imposed task. 

wis five minutes had passed it was 
evident that keeping absolutely quiet was 
a very great strain, and the invalid’s sym- 
pathy with the child was 80 great that a 
jelt the strain herself to such a d 
that rest was impossible. To send 
away when he was trying with all his 
childish might to keep still, seemed un- 
just, yet in some way the strain must be 
relaxed. He was an intensely imagina- 
tive child, and the thought occurred to 
his friend that perhaps through his imagi- 
nation she might make his efforts less 
hard for him, 

“Perhaps we can have a little quiet 
play while I am resting,” she suggested. 
“Let us pretend that you are a pussy-cat, 
and that you are keeping very still to 
listen for mice.” The dark eyes flashed, 
and the child’s face lighted up with 
enthusiasm. 

“No, let’s pretend that I am your little 
dog, and I will curl up in the cushions by 
you, and watch you. Don’t you know 
that’s the way dogs do when they love 
any one very, ver, much, They never 
move.” He nestled down on the side of 
the couch and drew his friend’s hand 
down upon his head, saying, “It makes 
doggie so happy that way.” He was mo- 
tionless for the next fifteen minutes, 
enjoying the game to the utmost, his 
beautiful eyes resting lovingly upon his 
friend’s face, with a perfect content that 
helped her to rest, knowing that the child 
was happy in her companionship, and 
satisfied.to remain quiet. When the game 
was ended he shoo k himself, simulated a 
dog’s whine, and gamboled about for a 
few minutes in imitation of a dog’ 8 frolic. 
After that he frequently asked, * Are you 
tired yet? Shall we pretend again?” and 
the necessary resting periods for the in- 
valid were times of pleasure to the restless 
child, since they were transformed by his 
imagination into a charming game. 

No doubt his thoughts were active dur- 
ing the silences, as he threw himself 
eagerly into the character he assumed, 
and amused himself by wondering what 
he would do if he werea real dog. So 
small a thing to make so much difference 
in a child’s happiness, and when, after 
long days of companionship, he had tosay 
good-by, he coveréd the tired face with 
those exquisite blossoms of love—a child’s 
kisses, crying, “I love you, I love you, 
and I wish I could stay with you always.” 
And to a little play of his imagination 
had been due the fact that, restless and 
active as he was, he had enjoyed the 
necessary silent times as much as the 
gaver times of childish chatter and story- 
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$2,683,115.46. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
SiC HARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas: 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot 


Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. elen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edw ie, Jr. 


John 8. Gerhard. 
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Ihe Best Accident Company in the 
| World offers the Best Accident Policy 
| ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 


| }a Year. 


p The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 


| 320, 322, and 324 Broapway, New Yor«x. 





CHARLES B. Peet, Pres. Ww. Bro. Smiru, Sec. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Cornish 


$47.50. 


Special 
Offers 


will be fo 
write at on 
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‘Ora Ea 


First hook him, 
Then cook him in 


H COTTOLENE 


Fry your fish and other things in Cottolene. 
All good cooks to-day use Cottolene, the new 
shortening, in place of lard for every cooking 
They find it much better in flavor, 
Ymuch more economical, 
Be sure and get the genuine. 
in three and five pound pails. 


Made only by 


a lhe N.K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Montreal, San Francisco. 
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much more healthful. 
Sold everywhere %&& 
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PIANOS $175. ORGANS $27.50. 


Fall and Winter Bargains now ready. 
Write, for our Catalogue immediately. 
Have you seen our new styles?, 
write and ask for full particulars of our 


CRYSTALGEM 


Organ, the latest Mirror Top, Double Reed 
Action, Solid Black Walnut Case, for only 


If not 


Sent on trial anywhere. You 


can’t waste a cent if you buy direct from 
the Factory, and we give you our personal 


| warrant with every Instrument. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
arded 


It is a wor« of art, and it 
free. Mention this. paper and 
‘Established 30 Years. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J. 





cost, 





25-INCH CORRUGATED SILVERED GLASS R REFLECTOR. 
Cannot Tarnish. 
Will light a space 30 feet in diameter. 
for any place where a large light is required. 
the light of twelve ordinary lamps, and but one to handle. 
Our Carbon Lighter is Attached. 
No matches required. No removing chimney. Convenient 
as gas,—a boon to the sexton. 
tached to old lamps. 
Send for circular. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 36 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Light, 300 Candle Power. 


Has no equal 
Will give 


Carbon lighter can be at- 
Your tinsmith can. do it. Small 









And 


GRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS stercoptaone 


1, lime, or electric light. Front of lanterns easil 
of Scientific atiachments. We make ce an 
J.B. COLT & © 


removable for substitution 
views for all kinds of uses. 
t.. New York. 


= is free. Beekman 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 1140 Markee Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





GRAPHIC SERMONS! 
‘DICTURE (3 OSPEL’ 


Wei Buy Oil Ce ig 


Church, Lodge, 

Parlor, 
Pews, 

BC SMALL 


6 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
ane. D. SWAN, successor to Baxtrer C. Swan, 

46 South Second Street, Phiia., Pa. 

















FIRST MORTGAGES 
On CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
$750 «= «$1,000 ~—= $1,200 


Interest 7 per cent. Princ, and Interest 
Guara: 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


— 





rrincaleed GUARANTEED 


Interest 


oy Soa ae San St seatates ea 





PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


LP. PuINE.531 ‘pearls, Newxork, us. S.A. 








BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.56 to Silk or merino. C. E.& E. L. a specialty. 
Wiced. religious book houses as agents. 
Cc. A. 


HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 








STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


Nee 453-10) 511 45 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
to CHAS BESELERmaxer 2I8 CENTRE ST. 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH BELLS EAE |: 


meanane sen reese: 

























ro REATEST | INVENTION 


EVERY FAMILY 1 Pion HAVE IT 
Powornen ayio PUT OS em 


IND TH CARS 
, are F. WHITMAN AN & SON 


INVENTORS AND 
PHILA ADELPHIA. _— 


‘Sacred Pictures.” 
trated book in the field, 400 fine en- 


Cw 
“AGENTS ‘For * 


WANTED 


Sample plate in 16 colors free. Address, for sores, 
| Keystone Publishing Co.,: th & Locust Sts., Phila. ,Pa. 









Rest flue. 
gravines, 17 beautiful colored plates, 


From the 
MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


use 
CUTICURA(/ 


SOAP 


‘It is not only the purest, sweet. 
est and most refreshing of nurser 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold throughout the the world. Price, 25c. PoTtzm 
Drve anv Crem, Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
-— 6 an About Baby’ 4 on free. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C08 


BreakfastCocoa. 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 















. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
cute), oot ting less than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, and 


DIGESTED 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


LADIES!!! 
HOW ARE YOUR 


China 


Are the old — od to setting 









yonenny oe wee uetosn® Premiams 

toe all.- Dinner, T 

Coming ie mps, Wate sic Roxes, 
atch-Clocks, Chenitte Table. Covers, Ladies’ 

Forks ioree Goblets, 

eoob I 


iven to elab ts, 


p HR all. mg Gescents, 

ne teas, by mail or express, fi 

pate. Headquarters in the United i States te for Teas, 
‘offees, Baking Powder, and Spices. pal tg 4 

PANELS (« ze, 14x18 inehes) FREE to all 


patrons, For new terms and premium list, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. x. 
DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


WALL Ses 


Price, D 
ve A ne 
Our one “How to 
Paper, and Economy 


a= PAPER 


in HomeDecorations”’ 
mailed free with sam- 
LD PAPERS, 5c. perroli and upwards. 

Weare the largest dealers of Wall Papers in the 
U. 8., and can save you 50 per cent. on every roll of 
paper you + Sy! us. Ru. — of Wall 
sen cen pay tage on large k: mal 
samples. One good ete or Paper Hanger wanted =A. 
in each tuwn tosell from sample books. 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 

_614-616 8S. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











WE WANT 80001 MORE B BOOK A AGENTS 


Our deur) Ar 









mg of ~4 best 
See shea to One old 200 in his own 
r.@ lady, pe ik in one Satsover + another, 1 

in 15 days are ‘cee men 
Women agents wanted for emi FG Now ts 

Give "Gs Premiura ne hindran bawe T 

ui ce Sulgi 

| ne 
A. D. WORT mB os 
Delicate Cake 
Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tine require no 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and . 2 layer tine 
by mail Wocts. Free 


| _AgenteW anted. Richardson Mig. Co., 7 Bt., Bath, K.¥. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WARTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
» sm BT WY can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
ELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED Sas 


oO press nir 106 
Pag Oe Sire t, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 





For > we will send, free, 5@e. outfit of The 
, Compendium, the most —— 

out, Send at once 9 one-cent stam 
FRANKLIN SQUARE BI LE 
HOUSE, 51 N. 7th St., Phila, Pa. 


ANTED. —A FIRST-CLASS LADY CANVAS- 
ser to sellthe H. & W. patented underwaists 
for boys, girls, and babies. Address, giving refer- 





ences, 'DeBEVOISE WAIST COMPANY, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


ad 


Closets? 


nf Tollet fe Sete, Banquet 4 $ 


COMES made y getting orders for our. 
Sitaratea io C pores. I Baking Powder, yt vie / 


. Pees wdenes us _— 


drink poor teas and coffees and ruin your health , wher “ 


Wartoste Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and ; 


af 
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THE SURAT | ano" TIMES 


Only a rounded spoonful is not a heaping 
required, of Cleveland’s bak- spoonful. 


ing powder, 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


was shown to be the strongest pure cream of tartar 
powder.—Latest U. S. Govt. Report. 





EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 


—__ |f@DO NOT STAMMER.” :| $ ‘CHAU U TAU AUQU re 


oe OFFICE OF THE Poe TMASTER-GENERAL. 
UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD Hosa on ieee C., Apel 8, Cc FE nse som course Be gered History 4 

¢ your letter of the wa Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 17th, I have seen some very serious cases of a ‘ ? L 














stammering that ha been treated by Mr. 

Johnston with caccesn. He has = goed ropate- Europe in the XIX. Century 
S A PO LI O. tion, and Le I knew of anybody who was suffer- Don’t waste time in desultory reading. A 
ing With that affliction, I would certainly rec- Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Tt is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your ommend trial of ery te yout, er ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
next nenge dase pm 1 ENE Tet W oeiscamn, Foggy nme es a complete and helpful 


‘eT 200,000 since I 
relief trom e cares of house-cleaning by the in- (From the Public Ledger, Sept. 2, 1893.) 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sa lia. With “Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, founder and Phe a Vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N. Y. BEST FOR SHIKTS, 
it ‘wonders can be accomplished in c and pal of the Philadelphia Institute, t iss Spring 
scouring, for which Pe it has no equal. arden Street, has been 
Maen defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever in thetreatmentof staminering seating’ and 
makes pearance uickly, all other im meptstoa net articulation, 
= Ss 0g, andy ‘i as a and was bimnelf Lf mony An ~ Ft ay stam- * / EDUCATIONAL. 
merer acareful study of the whole subject 
Mr. Johnston completely cured himself, and ALBANY HOME SCHOOL 
sipes ine has sent hundreds on their way re- 
om For the at Instruction of the Deaf, Pine Hills, 
hgol has the endorsement of many » Albany Deaf children as young as three 


saieel t*men, among them the late George in eppointments as ars Rad 3 u ward tenderly cared for, ied, 
Childs; Horatio Wood, D.D., LL. D.. ae AT Bu: ESS E, zen and by ert nd for circu 
Ni 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE O©O., OIN’TI. 














University of Pennsylvania. NNA M, BLACK, 'Prinelpal. 
1710 Pa, 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 0 Sheetal Sm apr nae 


Concord Home School. 
30 boys prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 





ers of The Sunday School Times. maximum minimum of cost 
or in mre Moree Send for 54-page pamphlet to the Philadel- aes Rica ey 
tion incidental toe a phia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street. P ALM, President. 
woasna’ Ss Hm, fom ; ; ness. Four masters. KE len ry cl a fo lor little 
wr . \HORTHAND BY MAIL. Com lete course. | DOYS. Tee ear tein une tee 
erhood, com fort talegus end Aretieasen free. Write JaMEs 8. GARLAND, Principal. 
grace and health Suse 4 — 


Pores! tees CoLLeeE, Williamspo 
are ao oured by (The Leading Conservatory of America.) HOME = STUDY. 4, thorough and practical 
ng 

















business education in book- 
Fountet Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. Shorthand Free. Course of lessons. Positions Reaping, shorthand, ota given oy re at 


nad for ospectus, giving full information. for a limited number. Course three w rates, Catalo free; ie esson, 
| ’ RIS G00D SENSE Frank W. HAtz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, months. Chas. F. Young’s School, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 10c. aval Sra 10 College Bidg., ‘Buffs o,N.Y. 


Corset Waists. 




















“Mr. Trumbull carried with him to the East not . “* We have in this volume a strong contrast jn 


only a familiarity with the Bible, but also a very * plan, style, and manner to the author’s previous 
clear knowledge of what incidents and scenes in works, ‘ Kadesh-barnea’ and ‘ The Blood Cove- 
the Bible especially interest the intelligent reader. ul 12s nant.” The present volume is @ book for the 
Hence in bringing back the results of his observa- general reader, and as such is altogether delight- 


tion and experience, he has been singularly suggess- ful and very uséful. It is intelligent and replete 
ful in telling readers what they want to know.” with pertinent information.’’ 


Atlantic’ Monthly, i n The Independent. 


= Oriental Social Life 
= By H. Clay Trumbull 


A knowledge of Bible Lands is an important aid to an understanding of the 

Bible narrative. And a knowledge of the social life of the people of Bible Lands 
O’NEILLS, | gives vividness to the people of whom the Bible tells. In Dr. ‘Trumbull’s new book, 
Sehyerennts neem tase Byte t, Now ork. both the Lands of the Bible and the people of Bible Lands are brought before the 


atm cet nls a nla sae an reader in such a way as to throw light on the Bible story. 

















{The latest styles, sacs, fn. The subjects treated include Betrothals and Weddings in the East, Hospitality 

Rti nette’ oe gy og yd in the East, Funerals and Mourning in the East, Prayers and Praying in the East, 
q BOSTON LINEN, Calls for Healing in the East, The Primitive Idea of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea 
Requires AND BUNKER HILL. of “Father,” The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. Taken to- 


Complete samples for 4c. , 7 


not obtainable oj your dealer. gether, these chapters cover nearly the whole social life of the East, and furnish a key 
S.Ward Co. Boston, lass. 


to the social environment of the Bible story. Nor are they without their bearings on 


ei a many matters now in controversy among biblical critics. 
—=r American Graphite om EE While the various topics of this book are presented in the light of careful study, 


eh they are treated popularly. Hence the work will have value alike to scholars, on the 


“gatos! rttseand send ie cant: for samples wort . i peo ead Face readers on the other. It is very rae from a mere oo 
e the money . , 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO:, of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illustrations, while 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. it has the advantages of both, and more. Topical and Scriptural Indexes render it 


XM AS GIFT. available for use in Bible study generally. | 


tees Be a ona The book is a large octavo, containing about 450 pages, with some thirty illustrations, and is 


Bieta, The The Die BY 14 (adjust- handsomely bound. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


or BOY 

‘eases: aes ‘AY, New Your. 
Price 

BA rORS tS ots in “ Not since ‘ The Land and The Book,’-by Dr. ’ $2.50. “The scholarly editor of The Sunday School 


| Reliabis incubator’ and ms Thomson, have we found afly reading which Times has performed a useful service to Bible 


liable incubator and seems so much lke real wavel or sojourn in the John D. Wattles & Co. students and others in preparing this attractive 


Holy Land, looking upon its scenes and convers- volume. The description of many social cus- 
QTAMgIERINe cuvlat Sem, Bers eeee! _ ee Sees 1031 Walnut Street, ee ne ae oe 
mo. R. PHILLIPS, Principal. of Dr. Trumbull’s. esting. 
































OSTON STA ING INSTITUTE — The Church at Home and Abroad. . Philadelphia, Pa. Review of Reviews. 
TRAINING Be OOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shou !d, howev er, an advertisement of @ y not having good commercia! leredin be inadver: r-ently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any wouey that they lose earke. 
, 





